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This Issue in Brief rae 


Preview of a New Type of Probation Study 
Made in Alabama.—An extensive inquiry into the 
postprobation adjustment of persons formerly un- 
der the supervision of the probation office of the 
United States District Court for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama disclosed that 83.6 percent of 
them were free from subsequent convictions of 
any kind, either felonies or misdemeanors, during 
a median period of 714 years following termina- 
tion of probation. Professor Morris G. Caldwell of 
the University of Alabama’s department of soci- 
ology bases his findings on a follow-up study of 403 
postprobationers selected by an approved sampling 
method. The postprobation study is one part of a 
larger area of research which also includes an anal- 
ysis of 1,862 federal probationers in the Northern 
District of Alabama whose probation terminated 
during the period from July 1, 1937 to December 
31, 1942 and a study of 337 of the 1,862 considered, 
who violated probation and were committed to pe- 
nal and correctional institutions. The Alabama re- 
search project was conducted by the University 
in conjunction with the probation staff at Birming- 
ham and was financed by a grant from legislative 
research funds administered by the University’s 
research committee. 


Job Adjustment for Probationers and Parolees. 
—“Satisfying, steady employment is probably the 
most significant deterrent to delinquency and 
crime,” asserts Charles E. Odell, chief of the Coun- 
seling, Selective Placement, and Testing Division 


of the United States Employment Service. Mr. 
Odell describes the various types of employment 
service offered by the Federal Government’s 1,800 
local offices and explains how their facilities may 
be used by penal and correctional institutions and 
probation and parole officers. He also gives some 
helpful hints for job finding and job readjustment. 
The practice of not releasing a man from prison 
until he has a promise of a job, Mr. Odell concludes, 
is an unrealistic one. Most employers, he contends, 
will not hire a person without a personal interview. 
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The Group Worker’s Role in an Institution for 
Juvenile Delinquents.—Three years ago Mrs. Gis- 
ela Konopka, an associate professor in the School of 
Social Work at the University of Minnesota, was 
given a research appointment to study the contri- 
bution a trained group worker can make to an in- 
stitution for juvenile delinquents. The experiment 
was conducted with a natural interest group of 
15 boys selected from approximately 70 assigned 
at that time to the reception center of Minnesota’s 
newly created Youth Commission. Mrs. Konopka 
quotes freely from the case record to illustrate the 
basic principles of group work in an institutional 
setting, to demonstrate how individual strengths 
and weaknesses emerge, and to show how the boys 
learn to relax and gain new insights. At the close 
of the article conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ment are presented. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices in the 
United States—Two years ago Mr. Axel Hye- 
Knudsen, assistant director of the prison depart- 
ment of Denmark’s Ministry of Justice, visited 
this country to study prison systems and probation 
and parole methods. His article is the second of a 
series on impressions of visitors from other coun- 
tries of correctional practices in the United States. 
It is Mr. Hye-Knudsen’s opinion that the new ap- 
proach to combating crime is not in building new 
institutions. He recommends that reformatories 
and prisons be used as little as possible and that 
probation and parole be used more extensively. He 
places particular emphasis on case loads that will 
permit effective supervision. 


Probation Work Requires Special Training.— 
Probation services must recognize the professional 
character of their work and place themselves on a 
sound footing to secure and develop staffs qualified 
in the practice of casework, declares Clarence M. 
Leeds, assistant chief probation officer for the Do- 
mestic Relations Court of New York City. It has 
become increasingly evident, he points out, that 
sound practice in the probation field requires that 
the staff have education and training in the basic 
skills of casework. Unless salaries are improved, 
case loads reduced to a reasonable size, opportuni- 
ties for promotion created, casework supervision 
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provided, and the staff is free from political con- 
siderations, probation cannot reach its maximum 


effectiveness and gain full support, concludes Mr. 
Leeds. 


A Graduate School and Court Co-operate in 
Training for Probation Work.—Loren J. Hess of 
the Division of Social Service at Indiana Univer- 
sity finds that one of the obstacles to training more 
and more men and women for social work in the 
correctional field has been the lack of opportuni- 
ties for field work in good probation departments 
and in correctional institutions in communities 
where schools of social work are located. A former 
chief probation officer, Mr. Hess demonstrates how 
an accredited school of social work and a juvenile 
court in a metropolitan area co-operate in provid- 
ing the kind of field training which is so greatly 
needed. 


Some Realities in the Prevention of Social Mal- 
adjustment.—Three years ago Community Re- 
search Associates, Inc., embarked on a large-scale 
research project to determine what needs to be 
done if society is to prevent, reduce, and control its 
four major ailments today—dependency, ill-health, 
maladjustment, and the lack of recreational oppor- 
tunity. St. Paul was selected as the typical Ameri- 
can urban community in which to conduct the 
study. In his article Mr. Richard A. Chappell gives 
a summary of what the study found essential to 
truly prevent and reduce serious manifestations 
of lack of adjustment to society. 


Parole Supervision: A Case Analysis.—Profes- 
sor Frank T. Flynn of the University of Chicago’s 
School of Social Service Administration evaluates 
the over-all supervision of a parolee as reflected 
in the chronological entries of the case record and 
a!so comments on the role played by the supervis- 
ing officer. In his presentation Professor Flynn 
gives a background of the case and quotes the more 
significant parts of the chronological record. Also 
included in the case analysis is the supervising 
officer’s own statement of the general factors con- 
tributing to the parolee’s failure to adjust and the 
general principles which guided the officer in his 
supervision. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement of 
the views set forth, by the editors or the federal probation office. The editors may or may 
not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to 
be deserving of consideration. 


Review of a New Type of Probation 
Study Made in Alabama‘ 


MorRIS GILMORE CALDWELL, PH.D. 
Professor of Sociology, University of Alabama 


on the outcome of parole, the results of 

follow-up studies during postparole periods, 
varying in length from a few months to several 
years, and studies of parole prediction. The litera- 
ture in these fields is replete with studies by 
Burgess, Gillin, the Gluecks, Hakeem, Schnur, Tib- 
bitts, and many others.! 

However, there is a paucity of similar studies in 
the field of probation. The principal work has been 
done by one research worker,? although signal 
contributions have been made by other scholars.* 
The foregoing studies have dealt primarily with 
the success and failure of probationers on proba- 
tion, and while they were under the supervisory 
care and professional guidance of probation offi- 
cers. The real test of the effectiveness of probation, 
however, lies not only in the results of the proba- 
tion period, but also in the successes and failures 
of the postprobation period.‘ It is believed by the 
writer that the present research may be the first 
study which has attempted to so evaluate the re- 
sults of probation by this method. 


Newt SCIENTIFIC STUDIES have been made 


Nature of the Study 


Part I of the Alabama study comprises an analy- 
sis of 1,862 probationers whose probation termi- 
nated during the period July 1, 1937, through 
~ December 31, 1942. Included in the study are those 
placed on probation by the United States District 
Court for the Northern District of Alabama as 
well as those received for supervision from other 


* The study on which this paper is based was financed by a grant of 
legislative research funds administered by the University of Alabama 
Research Committee. 

1 See bibliography in Michael Hakeem, “Prediction of Criminality,” 
Federal Probation, July-September 1945. 

2 Elio D. Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation, The Sociological 
Press, Hanover, N. H., 1932; “Can We Predict Probation Outcome?” 
Federal Probation, 3: 15-18, August, 1939; ‘“‘“A Comparison of Predicted 
with Actual Results of Probation,” American Sociological Review, 10: 
26-31, February 1945; ‘‘Prediction of Criminal Behavior,’ in Vernon C. 
Branham and Samuel B. Kutash, Encyclopaedia of Criminology, Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1949, 327-328. 

3 Belle Boone Beard, Juvenile Probation, American Book Company, 
New York, 1934, Chapters 9, 11, and 19; John L. Gillin and Reuben L. 
Hill, “Success and Failure of Adult Probationers in Wisconsin,” Jour- 
nal. of Criminal Law and Criminology, 30: 807-829, March-April 1940; 
“Rural-Urban Aspects of Adult Probation in Wisconsin,” Rural Soci- 
ology, 5: 314-326, September 1940. 

* Dr. Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck in their several studies have dem- 
onstrated the utility of measuring the results of parole by the successes 
and failures in the postrelease period. 


districts. The following types of cases were in- 
cluded in this part of the study: cases discharged 
from probation by special order of the court before 
the expiration of the probation period; cases in 
which the entire probation period was completed ; 
cases in which probation was suspended because 
of entry into the armed forces; cases in which pro- 
bation was terminated due to the death of the 
offender ; cases in which probation was revoked by 
the court due to the violation of the conditions of 
probation; and cases in which probation was ter- 
minated because the offender absconded. 

Part II of this study is an analysis of 337 federal 
offenders of the 1,862 studied, who violated pro- 
bation and were committed to a correctional insti- 
tution. The probation violators were incorporated 
in the study because of the answers they give to 
many of the questions related to the success and 
failure of probation. The data in this part of the 
study reveal the possible explanations for the 
failure of those who violated probation. Indirectly 
the data suggest how these offenders might have 
achieved success. In other words, it is a negative 
approach helpful, nevertheless, in arriving at the 
reasons for probation success. 

Part III is a follow-up study of 403 federal post- 
probationers selected from the original universe 
of 1,862 probationers by approved sampling meth- 
ods. The time period covered in the postrelease 
phase of the study extends from July 1, 1937, 
through January 31, 1949—a maximum period of 
approximately 11 years and 7 months. 

In selecting a postprobation sample for the 
follow-up study, the following types of cases were 
eliminated from the universe: 

(1) the 337 defendants who violated probation 
and were committed to a correctional institution ; 

(2) defendants placed on probation in another 
district who were transferred to the Northern Dis- 
trict of Alabama for supervision ; 

(3) defendants whose offenses occurred in the 
Northern District of Alabama, and were placed on 
probation by that district court, but were later 
transferred to another district for supervision ; 
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(4) defendants sentenced in the Alabama court 
to serve a mixed sentence; i.e., a jail or prison sen- 
tence on one count of an indictment followed by a 
period of probation on another count of the same 
indictment; and 

(5) defendants whose offenses occurred in the 
Northern District of Alabama and who were placed 
on probation by the district court, and who died 
prior to the expiration of the probation period. 

Each of the three parts of the Alabama study— 
the probation study, the study of probation viola- 
tors, and the postrelease study—are so closely 
interrelated and integrated that they are treated 
here and in the final research report® as one study. 
As the project is set up it is theoretically possible 
to trace and analyze statistically the record of cer- 
tain federal offenders during a 514-year probation 
period and postprobation period extending from 
a minimum of 5 years and 7 months to a maximum 
of 11 years and 7 months. The postprobation phase 
of the study takes on new meaning and added sig- 
nificance when the results and conclusions are 
presented in the light of the probation background 
of the original 1,862 offenders. Also, the special 
study of 337 federal offenders, who violated pro- 
bation and were committed to a correctional insti- 
tution, gives additional insight into both the 
probation and postprobaton phases of the study. 

After deducting the foregoing cases from the 
original universe, 994 cases remained for the post- 
release study. It was the original aim of this part 
of the study to select a representative sample of 
approximately 400 cases from this number by a 
combination of stratified and random sampling 
procedures. Accordingly, the sample was stratified 
as to race and sex, following the same proportions 
as to race and sex as the original 1,862 cases. The 
actual selection of cases was made by random sam- 
pling. In the process of selection, 41 cases deceased 
since release from probation and 63 cases, which 
could not be located for follow-up study, also were 
drawn. These procedures yielded 403 cases with 
complete information and 104 additional cases for 
which only identifying information and FBI re- 
ports were available. 


5 A forthcoming publication to be entitled, Federal Probation in the 
Northern District of Alabama. 

6 In the 1940 census the population of Alabama was 65.3 percent white 
and 34.7 percent Negro. 

7 According to 1910 census the population of Alabama was 30.2 percent 
urban (2,500 population or more); 47.3 percent rural-farm (persons 
living on farms without regard to occupation); and 22.5 percent rural- 
nonfarm (persons living in communities under 2,500 population). 

8 Since such a large proportion (93.4 percent) of the 1,862 offenders 
were males, it may be well to point out that their marital status approx- 
imated roughly the marital status of Alabama males 15 years old and 
over, 1940 census, in which 31.1 percent were single, 64.3 percent mar- 
ried, 3.9 percent widowed, and 0.7 percent divorced. 


Facts About the 1,862 Offenders Studied 


A statistical picture of the 1,862 federal offend- 
ers on probation reveals the following facts at time 
of the instant offense: 93.3 percent male and 6.7 
percent female; 74.8 percent white and 25.2 per- 
cent Negro; * young adult offenders as shown by a 
median age of approximately 29 years (28.89 
years) ; and type of community in which offender 
lived at the time of the instant conviction was 43 
percent urban, 42.5 percent rural-farm, and 14.5 
percent rura!-nonfarm.’ In over one-third of the 
cases (35.6 percent) the offender was the first-born 
child and in approximately 92 percent of the cases 
the offender had one or more brothers and sisters, 
ranging from one to nine siblings. 

In the parental home of the 1,862 probationers 
at instant conviction, 650 (34.9 percent) of the 
parents were married, 915 (49.2 percent) one or 
both parents were deceased, 25 or 1.3 percent di- 
vorced, 82 or 4.4 percent separated, and in 190 
(10.2 percent) of the cases the marital status of 
the parents was unknown. In contrast, the marital 
status of the offender at instant conviction showed 
590 (31.7 percent) single, 1,012 (54.4 percent) 
married, 50 (2.6 percent) widowed, 51 (2.7 per- 
cent) divorced, 128 (6.9 percent) separated, and 
31 (1.7 percent) of the offenders unknown as to 
marital condition.® 

Approximately two-thirds (67.6 percent) of the 
1,862 probationers studied committed the instant 
offense with one or more accomplices, while ap- 
proximately one-third (32.4 percent) had no ac- 
complices. The religious affiliation claimed by this 
group oi offenders is predominantly Protestant 
with 70.1 percent of the cases, Catholic 1.8 percent, 
and nonaffiliated 27.6 percent. However, religious 
affiliation has little significance as shown by the 
fact that 82.9 percent of offenders had attended 
church less than once per month or had never at- 
tended prior to instant conviction. Previous mili- 
tary service probably had little or no effect on the 
commission of the instant offense as only 10.6 per- 
cent had records of military service. 

The data on grade completed in school for the 
1,862 probationers show that 334 (17.9 percent) 
completed one to four grades, 904 (48.6 percent) 
five to eight grades, 345 (18.5 percent) nine to 
twelve grades, 61 (3.3 percent) 1 to 4 years of 
college, 4 (0.2 percent) other schooling, 141 (7.6 
percent) no school grade completed, and 73 (3.9 
percent) unknown as to educational achievement. 
According to the 1940 census, approximately 22.1 
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percent of Alabama population 25 years and over 
completed 1 to 4 years of school, 41.0 percent 5 to 
8 years, 21.8 percent 9 to 12 years, 7.0 percent 1 to 
4 or more years of college, 6.7 percent no school 
years completed, and 1.4 percent unknown as to 
educational accomplishments. It is apparent from 
the foregoing data that the educational achieve- 
ment of these probationers compared favorably 
with the general population of Alabama for 1940. 

A study of the economic factors of the 1,862 
probationers at the time of instant conviction re- 
veals certain pertinent facts regarding their econ- 
omic status:® 80.4 percent were unskilled and 
semiskilled, 8.4 percent skilled, 1.3 percent pro- 
fessional, and 9.9 percent unknown as to occupa- 
tional status; 63.1 percent were employed full 
time; and of 1,295 cases for which data were 
available, 28.9 percent had an employment tenure 
on the last job of less than 1 year, while 10.1 per- 
cent had no tenure at all; and of 911 cases for 
which data were available, 68.7 percent received 
less than $100 average monthly wage. 


Instant Offense of the 1,862 Probationers 


The data on the criminal record of the 1,862 
federal offenders disclose that 74.6 percent of in- 
stant convictions were for offenses against federal 
internal revenue laws, including violations of fed- 
eral liquor laws, and marijuana and narcotic of- 
fenses which constitute only 1.7 percent (32 
cases) of all internal revenue cases. The remaining 
convictions were for the following offenses: 4.2 
percent for offenses against the operation of the 
Federal Government and offenses against public 
justice ;1° 3.9 percent for offenses against currency 
and coinage; 7.1 percent for offenses against the 
postal service; 6.9 percent for offenses against 
interstate commerce; 1.3 percent for bank and 
bankruptcy violations; and 2.0 percent for other 
federal offenses. 

Certain tentative conclusions regarding the rela- 
tionship between the type of instant offense and se- 
lected variablesappeartobewarranted.Forinstance, 
the data indicate that offenses against the federal in- 
ternal revenue laws are primarily rural-farm of- 
fenses, while the remaining criminal offenses are 


® The 1940 census presents the following factual data regardinz the 
economic status of Alabama employed persons (except workers on public 
emergency works), 14 years old and over: 35.7 percent were unskilled 
and semiskilled, 58.8 percent skilled, 4.7 percent professional, and 0.8 
percent with no occupation reported; 87.9 percent w th regular employ- 
ment; and 36.5 percent rece!ved less than $100 monthly waze. 

10 Offenses against public justice include perjury, accepting of bribes 
by jurors or witnesses, attempting to influence or intimidate witnesses 
or jurors. assaulting or resisting an officer, allowing a prisoner to escape, 
and like offenses. 

11 Includes misdemeanors. 


urban. Also, the proportion of offenses appears to 
vary with age groups within each offense category. 
For example, the largest proportion (83.4 percent) 
of offenses against the internal revenue laws, in- 
cluding narcotic law violations, falls in the 30-34 
year age group, while the smallest proportion 
(54.3 percent) is found in the 15-19 age group. 

Furthermore, the type of offense appears to be 
related to the home conditions of the offender’s 
parents. In approximately two-thirds (63.9 per- 
cent) of offenses against internal revenue laws, the 
offender’s home was broken, while it was broken 
in about one-half of the cases for all other offenses. 
Educational achievement, as recorded in grade 
completed in school, also appears to be associated 
with type of instant offense. For instance, in of- 
fenses against internal revenue laws, 73.7 percent 
of offenders completed an eighth-grade education 
cr less, 15.3 percent 9 to 12 twelve grades, 1.6 per- 
cent 1 to 4 years of college, and 9.4 percent no 
school grade completed. The data reveal that the 
educational achievements of the other classes of 
offenders were definitely superior to those of in- 
ternal revenue law violators. 

Finally, type of offenses bears a relationship to 
occupational status. For instance, 80.8 percent of 
offenses committed by offenders with unskilled oc- 
cupaticnal status and 78.8 percent of offenses of 
offenders with semiskilled status were offenses 
against the federal internal revenue laws, whereas 
only 46.2 percent and 60.0 percent of offenses com- 
mitted by offenders with skilled and professional 
statuses respectively fall in this crime category. 

The data on the criminal record of federal of- 
fenders at time of instant offense reveal that 54.8 
percent were first offenders and that 45.2 percent 
were recidivists,!! with the number of offenses 
ranging from one to nine or more. However, the 
previous sentences in a considerable proportion of 
the recidivists may have been fines or probation, 
since only 22.1 percent of offenders had previous 
commitments to correctional institutions. 


Comments on Prior Convictions 


The preliminary findings indicate that the pre- 
vious criminal record of the 1,862 offenders studied 
may be related to several other factors or vari- 
ables, as follows: 

(1) a tendency for the urban (48.7 percent) 
and rural-nonfarm cases (47.0 percent) to have 
higher proportions with previous criminal offenses 
than rural-farm cases (38.4 percent) ; 
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(2) a tendency for the proportion of previous 
criminal offenses to decrease with the increase in 
educational status of the offender (1-4 grades, 49.1 
percent; 5-8 grades, 44.7 percent ; 9-12 grades, 36.4 
percent; 1-4 years of college, 30.5 percent) ; 

(3) a tendency for the proportion of previous 
criminal offenses to increase when the offender did 
not attend church regularly,’? prior to instant 
conviction; (regular attendance 28.2 percent; ir- 
regular attendance 44.4 percent; and never at- 
tended 50.7 percent) ; 

(4) a tendency for the proportion of previous 
criminal offenses to increase rapidly as the offender 
leaves the home of his parents or foster parents 
and establishes a home of his own with his wife, 
or with wife and children, or lives with relatives 
and friends, or lives alone (parents and foster 
parents, 35.8 percent; wife and children, 43.9 per- 
cent; friends and relatives, 53.0 percent; and liv- 
ing alone, 59.7 percent) ; and 

(5) a tendency for the proportion of previous 
criminal offenses to decrease with an increase in 
occupational skills or with acquirement of full- 
time employment (unskilled, 46.8 percent; skilled, 
34.0 percent; and professional, 32.0 percent). 


Outcome of the 1,862 Probationers 


For the purpose of this study, the terms “suc- 
cess” and “failure” on probation ’* have been de- 
fined to include those probationers who completed 
or failed to complete probation. Table 1 shows the 
outcome of the 1,862 probationers. 

Five of the most important factors statistically 
related to outcome of probation are: age at in- 
stant conviction, occupational status, number of 
criminal offenses, number of commitments to cor- 
rectional institutions, and length of the period of 
probation supervision. The Chi-squares (Table 2) 
indicate significant relationships between these 
five factors and outcome of probation. Further- 
more, there is only one chance per thousand (.001) 
for each factor that these relationships may be due 
to chance. The coefficients of contingency, al- 
though comparatively low for age, occupational 

12 Regular church attendance has been defined operationally for this 
study to mean two or three times per month. 

18 The terms “‘success” and “failure,” as used in this paper, are stripped 
of all moral judgments and evaluative connotations regarding degree of 
adjustment or standards of success on probation. It is theoretically possi- 
ble for an offender to fail to complete probation, but yet be adjusted. On 
the other hand, it is conceivable that an offender may be seriously mal- 
adjusted personally and socially even though he completes the proba- 
tionary period. 

14 The term “success” as previously defined operationally. 

15 A survey of the literature reveals that “criminal record” is the most 


reliable single predictive item in present-day tests for the prediction of 
probation or parole success. 


status, number of offenses, and number of com- 
mitments, nevertheless indicate real and genuine 
association between these factors and outcome of 
probation. The coefficient of contingency (.52) for 
length of period of probation supervision and out- 
come of probation indicates a much higher degree 
of association. 


TABLE 1.—OUTCOME OF 1,862 PROBATION CASES 


OUTCOME OF PROBATION NUMBER PERCENT 


Completed Probation 
Completed Full Term_______________ 528 28.4 
Discharged from Probation by Special 
of the Court... 42.2 
Violated Probation but not Com- 
Joined the Armed Service___________ 45 2.4 
Failed to Complete Probation . 
Violated Probation and Committed’?__ 337 18.1 
Outcome unknown 13 3.9 


1A special study of the 337 probation violators, who were committed 
to a correctional institution, is briefly reviewed later in this article. 

2 Outcome unknown includes 58 cases which were deceased before the 
expiration of the probationary period and 15 other cases for which out- 
come of probation could not be determined. 


Age at time of instant offense appears to be a 
factor that facilitates emotional maturity and the 
development of the discretionary powers of the 
offender, thus increasing his chances for probation 
success.'* Data on outcome of probation for 1,786 
cases show that 74.9 percent (155 cases) of the 
15-19 age group completed probation, 76.7 percent 
(330 cases) of the 20-24 age group, 75.8 percent 
(266 cases) of the 25-29 age group, 84.6 per- 
cent (231 cases) of the 30-34 age group, 84 
percent (158 cases) of the 35-39 age group, 83.8 
percent (109 cases) of the 40-44 age group, 
86.3 percent (63 cases) of the 45-49 age group, 
and 88.8 percent (119 cases) of the age group 50- 
54 years and over. 

The number of prior criminal offenses, includ- 
ing misdemeanors, of the offender bears a signifi- 
cant relationship to outcome of probation. 
Approximately, 86.3 percent (851) first offenders, 
77.4 percent (295) of second offenders, 76.9 per- 
cent (123) of third offenders, 62.1 percent (54) 
of fourth offenders, 66.0 percent (33) of fifth of- 
fenders, and 53.4 percent (47) of sixth offenders 
completed probation successfully. On the basis of 
criminal record as a single predictive device,'* the 
foregoing proportions of first, second, third, fourth, 
fifth, and sixth offenders would be expected to 
complete probation successfully in the Northern 
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TABLE 2.—F ACTORS RELATED TO OUTCOME OF PROBATION * 


x2 
X?) Degrees Chi-square, Proba- 
(Theoretical) Chance 
Age at Instant Probation __________ 25.29 .152 24.32 .001 
Occupational Status_______________ 23.58 162 3 16.26 001 
Number of Criminal Offenses_______ 89.95 .290 5 20.51 .001 
Number of Commitments to 
Correctional Institutions_________ 57.93 -240 4 18.46 .001 
Number of Months Probation 
352.65 9 27.87 .001 


1 See Thomas C. McCormick, Elementary Social Statistics, McGraw-Hill Book Company, N. Y., 1941, for 
standard procedure in computing the Chi-square and coefficient of contingency. 


District of Alabama during a future time period, 
provided that conditions remain constant: similar 
sample of offenders, unchanging court policies, 
comparable standards of probation supervision, 
and similar socioeconomic conditions prevailing 
in the environmental setting. It is logical to expect 
that progressive changes in court policies, raising 
of standards of probation supervision, and im- 
provement of economic and social conditions woyld 
increase the offender’s chances for probation suc- 
cess. 

A study of previous commitments '* to correc- 
tional institutions revealed that 83.5 percent of 
those who had no previous commitment completed 
probation successfully, 72.3 percent in the case of 
those with one previous commitment, 66.3 percent 
for those with two previous commitments, 54.8 
percent for those with three previous commit- 
ments, and 54.8 percent for those with four or 
more previous commitments. 

The length of the period of probation supervi- 
sion is definitely associated with outcome of pro- 
bation as shown by a Chi-square (X?) of 352.65 
and coefficient of contingency of .52 (Table 2). 
Apparently the ability of the offender to complete 
probation successfully increases with an increase 
in the length of the period of probation supervi- 
sion. The proportions of offenders completing the 
period of probation supervision were as follows: 
1-6 months (53) 47.3 percent; 7-12 months, (41) 
43.2 percent; 13-18 months, (50) 52.6 percent; 
19-24 months, (129) 70.1 percent; 25-30 months, 
(75) 64.7 percent; 31-36 months, (161) 83.0 per- 
cent; 37-42 months, (144) 86.8 percent; 43-48 
months, (152) 86.4 percent; 49-54 months, (104) 
92.0 percent; and 55-60 months, (520) 97.6 per- 


16 The number of previous commitments to correctional institutions 
may also be used as a predictive device. 

17 At the 1 percent level (.01) of confidence: person with whom of- 
fender was living at instant conviction (X2 = 13.12); marital status of 
offender at instant conviction (X2— 14.08); and employment status of 
offender at instant conviction (X? = 13.77). However, since the coeffi- 
cients of contingency are extremely low, their effective association with 
outcome of probation may be seriously doubted. 


cent. However, these findings should be tempered 
by the following considerations and interpreta- 
tions, which limit somewhat the apparent trend 
toward association between length of period of 
probation supervision and outcome of probation: 

(1) the weeding out of probation violators (poor 
risks) early in the period of probation supervision, 
thus causing the rate of successful adjustments 
to increase in direct ratio to the length of the pe- 
riod of supervision ; 

(2) the court’s policy during the first part of 
the period, July 1, 1987 to December 31, 1942, of 
sentencing probationers to a maximum period ap- 
proximating 5 years; 

(3) the probationer’s achievement of a degree 
of maturity adequate for social adaptation; and 

(4) the treatment methods and procedures of 
probation may have had time to become effective 
during the latter part of the period of supervision. 
Nevertheless, despite these limitations, the ability 
of the offender to complete the period of probation 
supervision probably does increase up to a certain 
point. The data indicate that this turning point 
toward greater success on probation occurs after 
30 months on probation and during the period of 
31 to 36 months’ supervision (214 to 3 years). 
However, the optimum period of probation super- 
vision varies with each individual, because each 
case represents a unique combination of differen- 
tial personality traits, characteristics, and 
behavior patterns. 

In addition to the five factors previously dis- 
cussed, such factors at instant offense as person 
with whom offender was living, marital status, 
and employment status appear to be slightly as- 
sociated with outcome of probation.'* On the nega- 
tive side, the data disclose that certain other 
factors, such as grade completed in school, average 
monthly wage at instant offense, and type of in- 
stant offense appear to have little association with 
outcome of probation. This negative information 
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should be useful to a profession staff in formulat- 
ing policies and methods of probation supervision. 


Study of 337 Probation Violators 


As previously noted, 337 federal offenders out 
of the original universe of 1,862 cases violated the 
conditions of their probation and were committed 
to a correctional institution. The nature of proba- 
tion violation shows the following distribution: 
121, or 35.9 percent, violated the rules of their pro- 
bation ; 209, or 62.0 percent, were convicted of new 
offenses ; and the nature of the violation of 7 cases, 
or 2.1 percent, was unknown. Of the 209 who were 
convicted of new offenses, 143 were involved in 
crimes similar to the instant offense. 

The characteristics of the probation violators 
are essentially the same as the original universe 
with respect to type of community, sex distribu- 
tion, marital status of parents, occupational skills, 
and average monthly wage at the time of proba- 
tion. The principal differences between the viola- 
tors and the original universe relate to race, age, 
grade completed in school, marital status, person 
with whom offender was living at the time of in- 
stant offense, and criminal record. The racial 
distribution of the original universe shows approxi- 
mately 75.0 percent white and 24.0 percent Negro, 
while that of the violators is approximately 80.0 
percent white and 20.0 percent Negro—a slight 
increase in the proportion of white offenders. Also, 
the average age of the violators is approximately 
214 years younger than the original universe as 
shown by a comparison of the mean and median 
ages for the two groups.'* The differential in age 
between the two groups may be an important fac- 
tor in accounting for the difference between viola- 
tion and nonviolation of probation.!® 

The data on educational achievement for the 
337 probation violators reveal that 67, or 19.9 per- 
cent, completed 1-4 grades; 165, or 49.0 percent, 
5-8 grades; 61, or 18.1 percent, 9-12 grades ; 8, or 2.4 
percent, 1-4 years of college; 1, or 0.3 percent, had 
other schooling; 16, or 4.7 percent, had no school 
grade completion; and the educational achieve- 
ment of 19, or 5.6 percent, was unknown. A compar- 
ison of the 337 probation violators and the 1,862 
probationers reveals approximately the same educa- 


18 Probation violators had a mean age of 28.3 years and a median aze 
of 26.4 years at time of instant offense as compared with a mean of 31.0 
years and a median of 28.9 years for the original universe. 

1® See Chi-square for “Age at Instant Probation,” Table 2. 

2° Compare with educational achievement of 1,862 probationers previ- 
ously presented. 

21 Compare w:th marital status of 1,862 probationers given earlier in 
this paper. 


tional achievement for both groups.®° The distri- 
bution of the 337 probation violators according to 
marital status at time of instant offense shows 127, 
or 37.6 percent, single; 158, or 46.9 percent, mar- 
ried ; 8, or 2.4 percent, widowed; 7, or 2.1 percent, 
divorced; 30, or 8.9 percent, separated; and the 
marital status of 7, or 2.1 percent, was unknown. 
Thus, a larger proportion was single, a smaller 
proportion married, approximately the same pro- 
portions widowed and divorced, and a larger pro- 
portion separated than the original universe.*! 
Finally, of the 337 probation violators at time of 
instant offense, 163, or 48.4 percent, were living 
with wife and children; 101, or 30.0 percent with 
parents or foster parents; 30, or 8.9 percent, with 
relatives and friends; 22, or 6.5 percent, living 
alone; and 21, or 6.2 percent, unknown as to the 
person with whom offender was living. For the 
1,862 probationers, 1,044, or 56.1 percent, were 
living with wife and children; 455, or 24.4 percent, 
with parents or foster parents ; 139, or 7.4 percent, 
with relatives and friends; 126, or 6.8 percent, 
living alone; and the living arrangements of 98 
cases, cr 5.3 percent, were unknown. 

A comparison of the instant offense with offenses 
while on probation discloses considerable dissimi- 
larity in type of offense. Instant offenses were all 
(100.0 percent) federal offenses, whereas 176 of 
the offenses (52.2 percent) committed by these 
offenders as probation violators, were state of- 
fenses. The data on the criminal record of the 337 
probation violators show that 5.6 percent of in- 
stant convictions were for offenses against the 
Federal Government and offenses against public 
justice ; 3.8 percent against currency and coinage; 
5.3 percent against the postal service; 10.1 percent 
against interstate commerce; 72.4 percent against 
internal revenue laws; and 2.8 percent other fed- 
eral offenses. 

The type of offense committed by the 337 pro- 
bation violators during the probation period re- 
veals the following distribution: 46.6 percent were 
offenses against the federal internal revenue laws; 
1.2 percent other federal offenses; 3.6 percent of- 
fenses against the person; 4.1 percent offenses of 
burglary, breaking or entering; 6.8 percent for 
larceny, auto theft, forgery, counterfeiting, embez- 
zlement, and fraud; 1.8 percent offenses against 
family and children; 24.9 percent for violation of 
liquor laws, drunkenness, and driving while in- 
toxicated; and 11.0 percent for vagrancy, disor- 
derly conduct, and other state offense. 
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The prior criminal records of these 337 proba- 
tion violators show 121, or 35.9 percent, with one 
criminal offense; 82, or 24.3 percent, with two of- 
fenses ; 37, or 11.0 percent, with three offenses ; 35, 
or 10.4 percent, with four offenses; 18, or 5.3 per- 
cent, with five offenses; 15, or 4.5 percent, with 
six offenses ; 22, or 6.5 percent, with seven or more 
criminal offenses; and 7, or 2.1 percent, unknown 
as to number of criminal offenses. In contrast, the 
' data on prior criminal records for the 1,862 proba- 
tioners reveal 1,020, or 54.8 percent, with one 
criminal offense; 399, or 21.4 percent, with two 
offenses; 167, or 9.0 percent with three offenses ; 
97, or 5.2 percent, with four offenses; 51, or 2.7 
percent, with five offenses ; 24, or 1.3 percent, with 
six offenses; and 66, or 3.5 percent, with seven or 
more criminal offenses; and the criminal offenses 
of 38, or 2.1 percent, were unknown. The propor- 
tion of recidivists among the 337 probation viola- 
tors was 64.1 as compared with only 45.2 for the 
original universe of 1,862 probationers. 

The data for the length of the period of proba- 
tion supervision before violation of probation oc- 
curred show that a very large proportion of these 
offenders violated during the first part of the pro- 
bation period. The facts confirm the belief that the 
larger proportion of those who are to violate are 
likely to do so during the early part of the proba- 
tion period. An examination of Table 3 reveals 
that approximately one-third (33.8 percent) had 
violated probation by the end of the first year, 
nearly two-thirds (62.3 percent) by the end of the 
second year, nearly three-fourths (73.6 percent) 
at the half-way mark, over four-fifths (82.2 per- 
cent) at the end of the third year, and over nine- 
tenths (93.1 percent) by the end of the fourth year. 


Study of the 403 Postprobationers 


As previously stated, a sample of 403 federal 
offenders, who had completed the probation period 
successfully, were selected from the original uni- 
verse for the postrelease study. The sample approxi- 
mates the universe in respect to race, sex, and type 
of community. However, at date of interview 2” the 
sample had become much older compared to the 


22 The date of field interview of each postprobationer was selected as 
the effective date for the end of the study. 

23 Mean age of 41.74 years and median age of 40.64 years. 

24 A comparison of these characteristics with the same characteristics 
of the original universe (presented earlier in this paper) indicates con- 
siderable progress in readjustment to civilian life. 

25 Frank Elmer Barr, “‘A Scale for Measuring Ability in Vocations and 
Some of its Applications,’’ Master’s Thesis, Leland Stanford Junior 
University, 1918. For use of this scale in measuring occupations of delin- 
quents, see Morris G. Caldwell, “The Economic Status of Families of 
Delinquent Boys in Wisconsin,” American Journal of Sociology, 37: 
231-239, September 1931. 


TABLE 3.—DISTRIBUTION OF 337 PROBATION VIOLATORS WHO 
WERE COMMITTED TO A CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION, 
ACCORDING TO LENGTH OF THE PERIOD OF 
PROBATION SUPERVISION BEFORE 
VIOLATION OCCURRED 


PERIOD OF PROB ATION PROBATION VIOLATORS 
SUPERVISION BEFORE 
VIOLATION Number Percent 
‘Total... 337+ 100.0 
54 16.0 
41 12.2 
55 16.3 
11 3.3 
Uninows ....... 1 3 


1 Of the 337 probation violators, 330, or 97.9 percent, received instant 
sentences ranging from 55 to 60 months, and only 7 received sentences 
of less than 36 months. In comparison, 1,686, or 90.6 percent of the 1,862 
probationers, received instant sentences of 5 years on probation. 


age of the original universe at instant conviction— 
an increase in the mean age of 1034, years and 1134, 
years in median age.?? 

The sample of 403 postprobationers presents the 
following picture at date of interview in respect 
to several economic and social characteristics.** 
The distribution of cases according to occupational 
skills ?° shows that 43.4 percent were skilled, 14.0 
percent business and professional, 20.4 percent 
semiskilled, 4.7 percent housewife, and only 17.5 
percent unskilled or with no occupational status 
recorded. Also, 84.0 percent of the sample were 
employed full time, with only 4.2 percent unem- 
ployed or unemployable. It is encouraging to note 
that the median income of 302 cases of the sample 
for the fifth year after probation discharge was 
$2,186.51. Furthermore, the trend in median in- 
come for the first through the eleventh year after 
probation discharge shows a continual and pro- 
gressive increase in nearly $1,000.00 ($969.64) — 
$1,467.86 for the first year to $2,437.50 for the 
eleventh year. The increase in earnings during 
this period may be due to adjustments in income 
to match rising costs and an enhanced earning 
capacity due to increase in age and occupational 
experience. Also, 44.0 percent of the sample were 
home owners. Approximately one-third (31.8 per- 
cent) purchased a homesince probation discharge, 
while 7.5 percent became home owners during the 
probationary period. Finally, the marital data for 
the sample disclose that 83.1 percent were mar- 
ried, 9.7 percent widowed, divorced, and separated, 
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and only 7.2 percent single. Approximately three- 
fifths (62.6 percent) had children °° while nearly 
one-third (30.2 percent) had no dependent children. 


Outcome During the Postprobation Period 


Before presenting the final results on the out- 
come of the postrelease period for the 403 post- 
probationers in the sample, it may be well to take 
cognizance of the length of the period of probation 
supervision, as well as the length of the postrelease 
period. The data reveal the following periods of 
probation supervision: 7 cases (1.8 percent), 1-12 
months; 41 cases (10.1 percent), 13-24 months; 
71 cases (17.7 percent), 25-36 months; 113 cases 
(28.0 percent), 37-48 months; 171 cases (42.4 
percent), 49-60 months. The median period of pro- 
bation supervision was nearly 4 years (45.95). 
Apparently, the foregoing data reflect primarily 
the length of sentence imposed by the court. How- 
ever, some credence must be given to our conten- 
tion that the methods and techniques of probation 
have had time to become at least partially effective. 

It already has been pointed out that the post- 
release period embraces 11 years and 7 months, 
and all cases in the sample had a minimum period 
of 514 years since discharge from probation. The 
distribution of cases according to length of the 
postprobation period is as follows: 180 cases (44.6 
percent), 67-78 months; 90 cases (22.6 percent), 
79-90 months; 35 cases (8.7 percent), 91-102 
months; 8 cases (1.9 percent), 103-114 months; 
29 cases (7.1 percent), 115-126 months; and 61 
cases (15.1 percent), 127-138 months. It would 
appear that the postrelease period should provide 
an adequate test of the effectiveness of probation 
in the Northern District of Alabama since the 
median postrelease period is nearly 7 years (81.8 
months). 

The data on outcome show that 337 of the 403 
postprobationers, or 83.6 percent, had no offenses 
so far as is known during the postrelease period, 
while only 66, or 16.4 percent, of the postproba- 
tioners recidivated.?* The data on the type and fre- 
quency of postprobation convictions of these 66 

26 Average number of children in postprobationer’s family: mean 2.4 
the were determined on the basis of information 
supplied by social agencies, police arrests, court records, F.B.I. reports, 
and home interviews with the postprobationers. 

is computed as the proportion of the total group 
the country, such as calculating the number of violators for the period 
of a year as a proportion of the total number under supervision, or a 


proportion of those offenders received from the courts during the period 
of a year, or based on the number of cases terminated during a year. 
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recidivists, as shown in Table 4, reveal that 58 
committed misdemeanors, and only 8 committed 
felonies. Of the 58 misdemeanants, 38 had one 
misdemeanor conviction, 12 had two, 3 had three, 
3 had four, and 2 had five misdemeanor convic- 
tions. Of the 8 felons, 5 had one felony conviction, 
and only 3 had two felony convictions. 


Summary 


The principal preliminary findings of the fore- 
going study may be briefly summarized as follows: 


Study of 1,862 Probationers 


1. The 1,862 federal probationers were primar- 
ily young adult white and Negro male offenders. 

2. Nearly two-thirds of the 1,862 probationers 
were the products of broken homes. Their own 
marital status conforms closely to the marital 
status of Alabama males 15 years old and over 
in 1940. 

3. The educational achievement of these offend- 
ers compared favorably with that of persons 25 
years and over in Alabama during 1940. Approxi- 
mately 66.5 percent of the 1,862 offenders and 
63.0 percent of the general population completed 
one to eight grades, 18.5 percent of offenders and 
21.8 percent of the general population completed 
1 to 4 years of high school, and 7.6 percent of of- 
fenders and 6.7 percent of the general population 
had not completed any grade in school. 

4. When compared with adult male persons em- 
ployed in Alabama during 1940, these offenders 
comprised an inferior group economically as shown 
by low occupational status, short employment ten- 
ure, irregular employment status, and low income.** 

5. Approximately 45.2 percent of these offend- 
ers were recidivists at the time of the instant 
offense. 

6. It is suggested that probation is an effica- 
cious method of social treatment of crime since 
77.0 percent of these offenders completed proba- 
tion successfully. 

7. Of the 1,862 probationers studied, 337, or 
18.1 percent, violated probation and were com- 
mitted to a correctional institution, and 20, or 1.0 
percent, absconded.”® 

8. The factors of age, occupational status, num- 
ber of criminal offenses, number of previous com- 
mitments to correctional institutions, and length 
of the period of probation supervision are closely 
associated with outcome of probation. 
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TABLE 4.—TYPE AND FREQUENCY OF POSTPROBATION CONVICTIONS OF 66 PROBATIONERS * 


FREQUENCY OF CONVICTION 
TYPE OF 
CONVICTION One Two Three Four Five 
Total Conviction |Convictions| Convictions |Convictions |Convictions 

Total with 

convictions 66 43 15 3 3 r- 
Misdemeanors 58 38 12 3 y 
Felonies 8 5 3 - - - 
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9. On the basis of the foregoing factors, it prediction of the success and failure of federal 
should be possible to perfect an instrument for the probationers in the Northern District of Alabama. 


* 337 of the 403 postprobationers studied, or 83.6 percent, had no postprobation convictions. 


Study of 337 Probation Violators 


The “earmarks” of a probation violator appear 
to be youthful age, educational achievement simi- 
lar to Alabama males 25 years of age and over 
(1940 census), unmarried, widowed, divorced, or 
separated, combined with a record of recidivism. 


Study of 403 Postprobationers 


1. The factors which appear to contribute to 
nonrecidivism after discharge from probation ap- 
pear to be high occupational skill, full employment, 
adequate income, home ownership, marriage, and 
children. 


2. The findings have demonstrated that proba- 
tion is an effective method of dealing with federal 
offenders since 83.6 percent of these postproba- 
tioners had no further criminal record in the post- 
release period, and only 16.4 percent recidivated. 
In addition to the therapeutic effects of probation, 
perhaps such factors as sufficient employment, 
lack of sugar for liquor operations during World 
War II, less effective law-enforcement during war- 
time, the elimination of-the poorer risks during 
the probation period, and other factors may ac- 
count for the postprobation record of these of- 
fenders. 


The boys of the rising generation are to be the 


men of the next, and the sole guardians of the 
principles we deliver over to them. Truth and rea- 
son are eternal. They have prevailed. And they will 
eternally prevail, however in times and places they 
may be overbourne for a while by violence, mili- 
tary, civil or ecclesiastical. The preservation of the 
holy fire is confined to us by the world, and the 
sparks which emanate from it will ever serve to 
kindle it in other quarters of the globe. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 


| | | 
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Job Adjustment for Probationers and Parolees 


By CHARLES E. ODELL 


Chief, Counseling, Selective Placement, and Testing Division, 
United States Employment Service, Washington, D. C. 


ATISFYING, STEADY EMPLOYMENT is probably 

S the most significant deterrent to delinquency 

and crime. This being true it is surprising 

that more has not been doneto incorporate a strong 

vocational guidance service as part of every pre- 
vention and reform program. 


Program of the United States 
Employment Service 


Staffs of correctional institutions and probation 
officers necessarily must do much of their own 
vocational guidance. They can get assistance in 
their work from local offices of the employment 
service. The employment service is the largest 
public agency next to the schools which touches 
this problem of job adjustment. Its primary func- 
tion is job placement—a service to get the right 
workers for employers and the right job for work- 
ers. The USES, through its affiliated state agen- 
cies, provides free employment services in nearly 
1,800 local offices throughout the country, but the 
employment service also has several other valuable 
services. Among these are employment counseling, 
selective placement of the handicapped, special 
service to veterans, and occupational and labor 
market information. 

Since the prime purpose of the employment 
service is job placement, its staff members contact 
thousands of employers each month to assist them 
in filling openings in their firms. At the same 
time it registers millions of workers, getting a 
record of their experience, training, and vocational 
interests. In the course of its registration, place- 
ment, and employer-visiting work, the employment 
service naturally gathers a wealth of occupational 
information. Some of this informationis developed 
and published for use in employment counseling 
and placement. Much additional knowledge of 
jobs, their conditions, requirements, and rewards 
is also available, although unrecorded, in the minds 
of employment service interviewers and counselors. 

Among the many publications relating to em- 
ployment which have been developed by the em- 
ployment service, the best known is the Dictionary 
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of Occupational Titles. It contains definitions of 
about 22,028 jobs. This is the standard classifica- 
tion tool of the employment service. It also is used 
by the military and other government agencies, 
as well as by industry, for selection, occupational 
filing systems, and as a general reference tool. 
Other publications of nation-wide significance are 
National Job Descriptions, The Labor Market, a 
monthly publication, Job Family Series, Selective 
Placement for the Handicapped, Physical Demands 
Analysis, Physical Capacities Appraisal, Occupa- 
tional Guides and several on labor market inform- 
ation. In addition, many states and localities de- 


velop and distribute material which is prepared 
locally. 


Aptitude Tests Prove Useful 


The General Aptitude Test Battery developed 
by the USES is now used in more than 575 of its 
local offices. This battery tests for 10 basic voca- 
tional aptitudes relating them to nearly 2,000 
specific occupations in 20 fields of work. The abil- 
ities measured are general learning ability, word 
discrimination, numerical ability, form percep- 
tion, finger dexterity, manual dexterity, spatial, 
clerical, aiming, and motor speed. This tool has 
proved of great value in the counseling of those 
who are confronted with problems of vocational 
choice. 

A careful analysis, through the interview, of a 
person’s work experience, educational record, phys- 
ical capacities, leisure time activities, interests 
and goals can tell the experienced interviewer 
much about his abilities, but tests often give addi- 
tional clues as to undeveloped aptitudes. Besides 
the practical value of discovering these potential- 
ities and their use in making vocational plans, 
test results have proved a great morale builder. 
It is a very reassuring experience for a man to 
know that objective tests indicate abilities which 
he never has had an opportunity to exploit through 
actual work experience. These tests could be used 
with profit for men leaving institutions. In sev- 
eral states—West Virginia, Nebraska, Pennsyl- 
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vania, California, and New Hampshire, to mention 
a few—employment service staffs have assigned 
personnel to state and federal institutions, or have 
trained the staff of such institutions to administer 
and interpret these tests as tools in the vocational 
counseling and rehabilitation of inmates. Relation- 
ships also have been established which insure that 
the vocational objectives decided upon during the 
rehabilitation program can be carried out upon 
the return of the prisoner to society. 


A Prevention Program Should Include 
Vocational Guidance 


All too frequently, programs for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency place primary emphasis 
on recreational projects. A program of crime pre- 
vention always should include vocational counsel- 
ing and job placement. The employment service 
has much to contribute to such a program. The 
counseling, placement, and job information serv- 
ices of the employment service should be made 
known to young people. They also should know 
that the schools and the employment service, as 
well as other public and private agencies, stand 
ready to serve them. 

Experience indicates that in order to be suc- 
cessful any vocational service for the potential 
delinquent must be highly individualized and in- 
tensive. They cannot be handled in a run-of-the- 
mill manner, for they are too easily discouraged 
and frustrated by any failure. However, general 
plans can be made which will do much to provide 
needed service. Community co-operation is needed 
on these plans. The United States Employment 
Service held a conference in the spring of 1948 
with 25 national youth-serving organizations. The 
purpose of the meeting was to get the co-operation 
and suggestions of these agencies for a program 
of “service to youth.” Attending the meetings were 
representatives from Boys’ Clubs of America, the 
large service clubs, the “Y’s,” church organiza- 
tions, and others. The employment service has 
since published the proceedings of this conference 
and another bulletin describing the vocational 
service of each of these organizations which have 
either a professional or voluntary interest in vo- 
cational programs for youth. By pooling their re- 
sources, all those interested in any phase of social 
welfare can do much to prevent the needless waste 
caused by delinquency and crime. Vocational ad- 
justment is one of the areas needing more co-oper- 
ative attention. Schools, correctional agencies, 


welfare organizations, the employment service, 
and others need to unite for a co-operative com- 
munity approach to the solution of the employ- 
ment problems of those on probation. All should 
know the rules by which each works and pool their 
resources and avoid duplication of effort. The 
wider the knowledge of both the institutional and 
employment service staff in the field of vocational 
guidance, its methods, techniques, and practices, 
the more successful the programs can be. 

Of equal or even greater importance, however, 
is a regular and continuing community program 
that helps young people to find themselves in the 
world of work. The employment service, therefore, 
has given considerable emphasis to a program of 
year-round service to youth. The basic elements 
of this program as outlined in the April 1950 issue 
of the Employment Security Review, by Robert 
C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, are as follows: 

A working agreement with secondary schools and col- 


leges in the community which clearly defines the respon- 
sibilities of both agencies. 

Arrangements for exploratory contacts with all gradu- 
ating students during the first semester of their final 
year. 

Introduction of a self-administered screening device 
which can be used to determine those who will need Em- 
ployment Service help in finding a job. 

Arrangements for registration and testing of all those 
who, after screening, are determined to be in need of and 
willing to accept the help of the local office. 

Scheduled appointments for counseling at the local 
office for those who need it and want it. 

Arrangements for development, presentation, and use 
of pertinent, current, local occupational and labor mar- 
ket information through such media as career days, clin- 
ics, newsletters, counseling interviews, plant visits, news- 
paper articles, etc. ; 

Arrangements, to the extent practical, for interviews 
with employers or other methods of putting the student- 
applicant in touch with a suitable job prior to graduation. 


Co-operation Between Institutions and 
the Employment Service 


Vocational training within the institution is 
important. In addition to sending individual appli- 
cants to the employment service as they leave in- 
stitutions, prison personnel may want to contact 
the employment service for assistance. This con- 
tact usually should be made through the state office 
of the Employment Service. Local employment 
service managers may be willing to provide assist- 
ance to institutions by talking to groups about to 
be paroled about current job opportunities in the 
several localities to which they may wish to return. 
They also may offer suggestions as to desirable 
kinds of vocational training that persons may get 
before they re-enter the labor market. Much work 
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within institutions has vocational training value. 
The tailor, shoe, auto, and print shops offer valua- 
able experience as do all the construction, main- 
tenance, and agricultural jobs around a prison or 
training school. If assignments are rotated, many 
people can learn tasks the knowledge of which is 
valuable on the outside. Too often a person in an 
institution who is doing a work assignment ade- 
quately is kept on it indefinitely when he should 
be learning other work to acquire flexibility in 
employment later. The prevocational training and 
guidance values of a program of rotation of as- 
signments too often have been overlooked. The 
manipulation of such a program would be part of 
the responsibility of a vocational guidance director 
in an institution and should be based on individual 
needs. The employment service might be helpful 
with suggestions as to which types of work are 
currently most in demand and, therefore, valuable 
for numbers of people to learn. One state employ- 
ment service has done considerable work in this 
connection with a large institution, assisting it to 
establish, within the institution itself, a well- 
rounded guidance and placement program. 


Reorientation to the Job 


Psychological preparation of inmates for re- 
entering work—discussion of right attitudes, the 
variety of jobs open, development of work-mind- 
edness—and giving of information regarding the 
requirements and differences in circumstances of 
various jobs all help orient the parolee. Parolees 
should be prepared, too, for giving considerable 
time to job hunting. They need to be prepared for 
some failures. Discussion as to ways of presenting 
themselves to employers and putting the best foot 
forward is important. Here again, some of the 
material and personnel resources of the employ- 
ment service should be helpful. 

When jobs are scarce both the employment serv- 
ice and probation officers will have difficulty in 
getting jobs for men on probation. Special pro- 
grams of solicitation will be needed. The selling to 
an employer of one individual parolee at a time on 
the basis of his ability to perform is the best long- 
term approach. The employment service can be 
very useful in helping overcome some of the em- 
ployer resistance and hostility to those with crime 
records. When competition for jobs is great, the 
probation officer also may wish to consider counsel- 
ing with his clients as to the possibilities for self- 
employment. 


Probation officers working on the vocational re- 
habilitation of parolees should insure that all nec- 
essary credentials are available as men leave 
institutions for work. For example, working certi- 
ficates are necessary in most states for people 
under 18 years of age. Boys should have all neces- 
sary papers such as proof of age and their school 
records before they start out from the institution. 
Otherwise, there is delay in their employment. 
Employers may turn them away unnecessarily. 
These frustrating experiences may needlessly set 
them back. Parolees need help in meeting these 
routine paper requirements. 

Easily discouraged people, as many parolees are, 
need special help in order not to feel they are get- 
ting the run-around. In referring parolees to the 
employment service, probation officers will help 
their clients most by making all useful information 
about the man available to the employment service 
interviewer. The more the counselor or interviewer 
knows about the man, the more helpful he can be. 
The man’s institutional record with an evaluation 
of his success and failures in work assignments is 
useful. Recommendations made by social workers 
regarding the best environment for the individual 
should be taken into account. Also the more the 
employment counselor knows of the man’s life 
story, the more interest he is likely to take and the 
more likely he is to place him in suitable work. 

The practice of not releasing a man until he 
has a promise of a job seems an unrealistic one. 
Most employers will not hire a person without a 
personal interview. 

In referring men to the local employment serv- 
ice office, it is usually better to give them the name 
of a specific individual after telephone arrange- 
ments have been made for the interview. This is 
particularly important in large cities where the 
impersonal atmosphere may be discouraging. It is 
important that all data about the applicant reach 
the local office before the man gets there. It is 
usually considered desirable to tell employers some- 
thing of the man’s background and the circum- 
stances which brought him into legal custody. This 
saves questions later, and gives the man a greater 
sense of ease and acceptance. 

An example of an intensive and succesful pro- 
gram of service to parolees by the employment 
service was recently observed in Detroit, Michigan, 
where two full-time employment service counselors 
work with this group; another type of program 
is described in the December 1948 issue of the 
Employment Service Review in the article, “Inside 
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Job,” at the Naval Disciplinary Barracks at Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire. Employment service staffs 
have trained prison staffs in the use of employ- 
ment service tools at the federal prisons at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga., Chillicothe, Ohio, and 
other states and localities have done, and are do- 
ing, commendable work in this field. There is experi- 
ence to draw upon. Recently a national agreement 
was reached between the Federal Bureau of Pris- 
ons and the Department of Defense for the purpose 
of facilitating the job readjustments of dischargees. 

The objective of such relationships is to use the 
placement, employment counseling, and testing 
facilities of local employment offices to assist in 
the placement or job adjustment of inmates who 


currently are being released from correctional in- 
stitutions. In the agreement, employment service 
staffs have been furnished with information re- 
garding the confinement and release of prisoners, 
vocational training within the institution, state 
office arrangements for service. Information needed 
by both the staff of the correctional institutions, 
probational officers, and employment service staff 
is outlined. 

Co-operative efforts among the employment 
service, correctional institutions, and probation 
officers have proved fruitful in the past. Closer 
personal contact between the staff of each of these 
agencies will aid in the rehabilitation of many 
more men in the future. 


The Group Worker’s Role in an Institution 
for Juvenile Delinquents 


By GISELA KONOPKA 
Associate Professor, School of Social Work, University of Minnesota 


N THE SUMMER of 1948 the University of Min- 
| nesota gave me a research appointment’ to 
study the contribution that a trained group 
worker can make in an institution for juvenile 
delinquents. In many out-patient settings, such as 
child guidance clinics, we have realized in the past 
years the value of supplementing individual treat- 
ment with therapeutic group work. We have a 
beginning of the use of this method in several psy- 
chiatric hospitals, but we have thus far badly neg- 
lected the institutions for delinquent youngsters. 
Our “training schools,” or whatever name is given 
to them, are in most cases “detention facilities.” 
The establishment of youth commissions in dif- 
ferent parts of the country is a step forward in 
recognizing the youthful offender as a person in 
need of help rather than punishment. In 1948 
Minnesota created its Youth Commission and the 
first reception centers under its auspices with the 
explicit purpose of helping in “diagnosis and treat- 
ment of the juvenile delinquent.” Because of lack 
of funds, those reception centers were established 
in the existing state training schools, used the 
existing staff, and in many ways had to conform 
to the routine of the training schools. Such a re- 
ception center was used for the experiment. 


A Routine Day at the Reception Center 


At the time of my arrival about 70 boys were 
living in the cottage. It was a quickly changing 
group. New boys were continually brought in, and 
others left after the Youth Commission had made 
a decision regarding further plans. The boys were 
sent to the training school, put on probation at 
home, or sent to a foster home. 

It is easily understood that the atmosphere in 
the reception center, therefore, was filled with anx- 
iety, extreme insecurity, defiance, and real fear. 
Here youngsters lived together in a strange envi- 
ronment after having been pulled out of their home 
environment usually after a difficult encounter 
with police, jails, and court. A routine day in the 
institution and at the reception center follows: 

The boys got up at 6:00 o’clock, made their beds, 
had breakfast. To avoid contact with the boys reg- 
ularly committed to the training school, meals 
were taken in the large dining room before the 
other boys came in. The boys always marched in 
formation from one building to another. 

After breakfast some of the boys helped with 
cleaning, while others were in the basement—this 
was the shower and locker room in which the boys 
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were asked to stay when they were not on duty. 
From about 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. they did some 
chores such as cleaning up the grounds, cutting 
beans for canning, etc. After 11:00 a.m. they were 
again in the basement for about a half hour to 
clean up for the noon meal. After the noon meal 
they were in the basement, and at 1:00 o’clock 
they marched to the library of the training school. 

The library is a very pleasant room with a great 
variety of books and some handicraft material. 
The boys chose their books and were allowed to 
take cut books. During this hour they sat around 
tables and on the floor. At 2:00 o’clock the boys 
had gym if no other work had to be done. From 
3:00 to 5:00 the boys were either in the basement 
or outside on the playground, usually playing ball- 
games. At around 5:00 o’clock they had supper. 
After this they returned to the basement or played 
for about an hour out-of-doors and then went to 
bed. They were allowed to listen to the radio or to 
read for about an hour. They slept in large locked 
dormitories. 

This routine was sometimes interrupted by a 
visit from their families, by a visit to the hospital 
for a check-up, or by conferences with the case- 
worker, the probation officer, or the visiting psy- 
chiatrist. The boys never crossed the campus by 
themselves without a guard except for a few boys 
who had the confidence of the staff and who could 
be recognized by wearing a special belt. Strict con- 
formity was required. Punishment consisted mainly 
of “standing on line.” The boys would stand with 
crossed arms, not being allowed to sit down, or 
speak, or do anything else. Often the whole “com- 
pany” had to stand “on line,” if one of the boys 
had done something more serious such as running 
away. Punishment sometimes consisted in beating 
but this was definitely forbidden by the manage- 
ment of the training school and the Youth Com- 
mission, and members of staff were continually 
admonished to “keep hands off.” 

This quite drab routine was livened up by the 
human attitude of some of the staff members and 
the sincere efforts of the supervisor to create a 
more therapeutic atmosphere. 


Strict Routine Does Not Relieve Anxiety 


I think it is self-evident that such strict routine 
does little to relieve anxiety and therefore open 
the way to any kind of treatment. It also makes 
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diagnosis almost impossible. It struck me that not 
only aggressive but also withdrawn behavior was 
repressed this way. Conforming meant to act ex- 
actly the way everyone else acted and the way it 
was safest to live through this experience without 
being punished or prolonging the stay. There was 
no room for self-determination, and little room for 
showing anything of the true self. It seems to me 
that this basically explains so many of our fail- 
ures with youngsters who behaved so well in the 
protected setting, but fell back into delinquency 
the moment they left the institution. Not only did 
they not receive help, but they were never allowed 
to show their real self. There simply was no way 
for them to act the way they really felt and, there- 
fore, no way was open for the observer to see them 
and to give help. 

To make diagnosis possible we must find a way 
to create a climate that allows the youngster to 
express his likes and dislikes, his fears and wishes, 
his resentment and his affection. That means that 
the experience of being segregated from the rest 
of the community, from his friends, his gang, and 
his usual environment must change into an ex- 
perience of acceptance by contemporaries and 
adults, by some belief in one’s own value and own 
strength. Certainly each delinquent is different 
and there are individual problems, but we must 
realize that in forcing them to live together we 
have created for them a group situation which 
must be used in the most skillful way to help 
toward better adjustment. 

In addition to the fact that there is a given group 
situation we know that the group means a great 
deal to the adolescent: 

To earn the right to belong he (the child) will adopt 
whatever code of behavior the gang or group prescribes 
regardless of how much it conflicts with society.’ 

Since we could conduct the experiment for 1 
month only, we were sure that no final results 
could be achieved. All we could do was to try the 
value of a method that takes into account the un- 
derstanding of individual and group behavior, 
that allows for a large amount of freedom and that 
is based on respect for the individual. . 

Detailed process records were kept and I want 
to present a few of them. 


Natural Subgroup Is Sought for Study 


It was clear that individual attention could not 
be given in a group of 70 boys. The group had to 
be broken down into smaller groups, How should 
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this be done? We knew from previous experience 
how important good grouping is for purposes of 
therapy. Little was known about the individual 
boy. There was usually only a juvenile court rec- 
ord giving the reason for detention, but nothing 
else. In a few cases there was a case history avail- 
able at the time of arrival. Some knowledge of the 
boy was gained through an initial interview by 
the caseworker and in some instances psychologi- 
cal examinations had been given. The grouping 
therefore could not be done very systematically. 
The group worker decided to observe the boys for 
1 day, get acquainted with them, and choose a 
natural subgroup as the core of the group with 
which she would work. 


I will read the record of this first contact.? 


Arrived at reception center around 1:30 p.m. The 
boys, about 60 of them, were scattered over the play- 
ground waiting for visitors. The first Sunday of each 
month is visiting day. 

Supervisor introduced W. first to Arne. ... Told him 
that W. would be around for the month of August and 
probably later would take on a group of boys but that 
W. would like to know all the boys if possible. Several 
boys sitting close by were interested and volunteered 
their names. One of them, Ralph, said his only when an- 
other nudged him, and seemed quite disgruntled. Super- 
visor also introduced W. to Bob who during the rest of 
the day kept very close to W. We kidded first some about 
names and how hard they are, etc., to become a little 
acquainted with each other. More and more boys crowded 
around. They spontaneously told from where they came. 

Bob very quickly related to W. and was apparently 
hungry for such contact. He said sadly that nobody 
would come for him. His parents are divorced and, “I 
am on my own since I was 6 months old.” He said if 
somebody only cared for him he might not be here now, 
and “if they would let us little kids work.” He is “in” 
for “armed robbery.” W. said that he did not look ter- 
ribly “tough” and he said he wished now he had not done 
it. He hoped he would get into a boarding home. He re- 
peated twice, “Miss S. thinks this is not the place for me.” 
He pointed several boys out to W. and took his task to 
“introduce” W. very seriously. 

Ralph was sitting on the bench, often staring into 
space as if he hardly saw anyone. Some boys teased him, 
said he was telling on others. Ralph said, “Nobody likes 
me here, they say one of the boys was sent to the train- 
ing school because I told on him.” Bob said with feeling, 
“I like you, Ralph, and he would have been sent there 
anyway.” 

Some other boys came to the bench. They asked what 
W. would do, whether W. would go with her group off 


the grounds. There was an apparent interest in some- . 


thing “new.” A handsome boy with the name of Ted 
joined the group several times. He was lively, seemed 
something like a link between the older and the younger 
boys. 

an was some talk about the candy some of the boys 
were getting and how some would not want to share and 
how they just take the candy away from them. There 
was much mentioning of the “Commission” and how they 
wanted to get before it and know what would happen to 
them. 

Each boy also mentioned that three boys had “drifted” 
(run away) the previous day. They said that because of 
this they will have to stand in line all day for 15 days 


2 Case record excerpts appearing in this article are reprinted from 
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with hands folded and were not allowed to play with the 
exception of Sunday and when they worked. They said 
that one boy wanted to sit down but the attendant hit 
him. Mr. N. is smarter, they said. When he had to leave 
he said that they could sit down, because he knew that 
they would do it anyhow when they were alone. 

W. caught a ball of one of the boys and soon about 
six of the younger boys and one older one (about 17) 
and W. were engaged in a long and fast ball game. One 
of the boys, Ferd, was especially intent on making W. 
lose. It was clear that he enjoyed trying to defeat an 
adult, but that he could do it in an almost friendly, ac- 
ceptable way. A young blond boy, Walter, sat restlessly 
and dejectedly around saying sadly that nobody came for 
him. W. told him that it was only 3:00 o’clock and there 
might be a good chance that they yet might come. He 
suggested that he join the game. He did so, and while 
we laughed and ran and caught the ball he forgot the 
time and was happily surprised when his family finally 
arrived. 

At around 4:00 o’clock the boys went inside. Two boys, 
Al and Leo, were on duty with the visitors. Both of them 
gave the impression of being especially friendly, sensitive 
boys. Al told W. that he really is on probation but it 
might take a long time until they find a farm where he 
can be. He would like to do farming. He said, “The hard- 
est thing is to tell people that the time is up for a visit, 
but you have to do it.” The other boy, Leo, asked W. 
with great interest and intelligence what W. would do. 
He said it would be good if somebody is around who can 
make things a bit more pleasant—‘‘Sometimes you don’t 
know what to do.” Then he added, “I saw you playing 
with the kids. You are the first adult I have seen playing 
with them.” 

W. went downstairs where the boys stay about an 
hour before supper. It is a large empty room with benches 
at the walls. The older boys were in one group together 
smoking and talking. Some of the older boys sat in 
smaller groups playing cards. The younger ones sat 
around doing nothing, as far as W. could see. Only Ralph 
was working on some handicraft. 

W. sat down beside Ralph on one side and Harry, the 
only colored boy in the whole group. On the playground 
the boys had pointed Harry out to W. and had said that 
he can get “real mad.” W. wondered whether that does 
not happen to anybody once in a while and that started 
Bob out to tell how he got mad at the county school and 
threw a billiard ball and others told how they got mad. 
W. asked Harry whether he had had any visitors and he 
said that he did, and that he hoped to go home soon. He 
says everything with a solemn, hesitant manner. Arne 
came over and was very affectionate with several of the 
boys sitting on their laps and holding them. 

The boys said that they were not allowed to have a 
show this week because of the drifters. W. wondered 
whether they might like to put on their own show some 
time, and they seemed very enthusiastic. They wondered 
whether they could use the auditorium. 

This time and the place seemed especially boring. We 
talked about other things to do, such as clay work, and 
everything was taken up with enthusiasm. W. had some 
pieces of paper and a pencil in her pocketbook and started 
some writing games. W. never thought that one could 
make such a hit. Harry, Bob, Ted, and Ralph played very 
intensely. If W. had had more paper many would have 
played. Bob showed a considerable amount of intelligence 
and skill in the games, Harry and Ted were average, 
Ralph was slow but wanted badly to be in on it. When 
W. told stories and drew pictures he became especially 
interested and tried to imitate more as a smaller child 
would do. In this group activity was also the youngest 
boy, Ed. He kept more by himself than some of the others. 

While many boys stood around there was again talk 
about hearings before the Commission. Several men- 
tioned their birthdays. Leo said, “A sad place to celebrate 
your birthday.” 

(W. wonders whether birthdays should not be cele- 
brated somehow? They mean a lot to boys.) — 

There was again talk about W.’s “group.” Several of 
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the boys, Harry, Bob, Ralph, Ferd and an older boy, 
begged W. to take them into the group. W. said that we 
did not have to decide right away anyhow. 

The boys went to supper. 

W. met the boys after supper on the playground. A 
whole bunch greeted W. right away, stood around ready 
to talk or to do something. It was obvious that they 
waited for some initiative coming from W. W. wondered 
who knew a good game. The same boy who had spoken so 
intelligently about the need of doing something suggested 
a running game, and about 10 boys and W. played this 
game with a lot of laughter until W. was exhausted. 

W. taught them a new game that is played sitting 
down. Bob and Ralph showed again their great need for 
attention, because they always wanted to be “it.” Inter- 
estingly enough, the other boys seemed very tolerant 
of this need. 

Several of the boys questioned whether W. would be 
around. 


Some Basic Principles of Group Work 


We see in this record the group worker using 
several principles of group work: 

1. Start where your group is. To do this you 
must know where your group is and you must 
learn to know the members of your group as 
quickly as possible. We see the observation and the 
detailed recording of each boy who stands out as 
an individual. There is emphasis on observation of 
nonverbal material, so important in children, as 
in the case of Ralph “staring into space,” Ferd’s 
way of playing a game, or Arne’s being affection- 
ate with other boys. 

2. Establish an informal, relaxed, friendly re- 
lationship. The group worker—and here he differs 
in his role often from the caseworker and psychia- 
trist—works indirectly with the problem of the 
group member. His contribution to an all-around 
treatment situation lies in working with the 
strength of the client, with the part that is healthy, 
making him feel comfortable in the knowledge 
that there is something healthy in him, that he is 
in some ways not different from other people. The 
group worker is at the same time aware of the 
sickness, too, and might at times work with it, but 
his specific task is to relax the emotionally upset 
person. We see this informal approach in the kid- 
ding about names, the spontaneous ball game in 
which the worker takes part, the running game, 
the sitting down with the boys in a place they es- 
pecially dislike, such as the basement. 

3. Material or some kind of program should be 
used as a helpful means to better mental health. 
Program is an important tool in group activity 
therapy. We seea beginning here in drawing Walter 
into the game to help him overcome his fear of re- 
jection by his family, and in the writing game in 
the basement. 

A group of about 15 boys was formed, most of 


them around the age of 14 and 15 years. The rea- 
sons for their referral to the Youth Commission 
were various. In most cases it was their second or 
third “offense” which had brought them to the 
reception center. In most cases the “offense” con- 
sisted of stealing. 

At the beginning of the group meetings, the 
boys showed the same conforming behavior that 
was requested of them in the institution. These 
meetings lasted 2 hours in the morning and 2 hours 
in the afternoon. Very soon the “group climate” 
changed. There were fights among the boys and 
reconciliations; complaints against treatment re- 
ceived ; initiative in asking for some specific work ; 
etc. 

In this loosening-up process some of the boys 
showed considerable fear of this greater freedom. 
For the first time they were able to show their in- 
security. They needed to make a greater effort 
when they had to make their own decisions, in- 
stead of doing what they were told. It was neces- 
sary to give them support and reassurance, while 
continuing to encourage them to express their 
feelings. 


Strengths and Weaknesses Emerge 


Now individuals with their strengths and weak- 
nesses emerged. 

Ray, for instance, a 14-year-old, handsome, 
strong boy was known to all the attendants only 
as an insignificant, rather conforming boy who 
caused “no trouble.” In this group Ray showed 
more and more the qualities of a gang leader. Other 
boys followed him willingly even if he handled 
them roughly. He was often charming toward ad- 
ults and youngsters alike, but he also showed a 
mocking attitude as if he wanted to say that really 
nobody mattered much. He showed little concern 
for anybody. Some of his remarks directed at 
other boys were cruel, yet the boys never chal- 
lenged him. At the same time Ray showed a real 
talent for drawing which he hid first behind a 
great deal of smearing, until he felt more secure. 
Slowly he drew excellent cartoons and did some 
very good clay modeling. 

The important point is that under the restrict- 
ing circumstances in the institution Ray could not 
be seen the way he really was. There was also no 
way to help him to turn some of the strength that 
made him a gangleader into more constructive use. 

The help given to him in the group had to be 
threefold. He had to learn (1) that he could gain 
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recognition for a more acceptable kind of behavior ; 
(2) to gain confidence in at least one adult; and 
(3) that he could continue being respected by his 
contemporaries even if he was not abusing them. 
Point one was partially satisfied by the recognition 
he got through his drawing and also through his 
skill in games. On point two I would like to quote 
from the record: 


There was a scuffle around the pool table. W. had as- 
signed Ralph to play, not realizing that it was not yet his 
turn. Ray had pushed him. Ralph sat on a chair doubled 
up as in agony and crying. Ray said he is a cry baby. W. 
said he might be really hurt and what was it all about? 
The boys explained and W. said to Ray that it was really 
her fault, was it not, and next time he should hit W. for 
that, not the other boy. His face looked blank, then he 
smiled—for the first time, W. thought, warmly without 
his usual irony—and said twice, “I am sorry, Ralph.” 


Ray was startled by an adult accepting the re- 
sponsibility for a mistake made and this was the 
beginning of some change in him. On point three, 
the boys had talked once about elections. I quote 
again from the record. 


Ray clamored for the election. W. suggested that we 
could at least start it and go on tomorrow. W. wondered 
whether he would write down the different offices. He 
did, asked a lot about spelling. 

W. tried to call the boys together and calm them, 
which seemed like an impossible task. Ray again became 
the leader in the rough way of the gang leader who 
knows “how to handle them.” He would pull boys and 
push little Ed into the circle. Ed hit back, etc. Arne 
sulked in a corner, said that he did not want any office 
anyway. 

Ray suggested: one mayor, one judge, two policemen, 
three from the jury, one probation officer and one sher- 
iff. The list of “government” officials certainly is indi- 
cative. 

W. asked who wanted to run for mayor. Ray and 
Charles volunteered. When asked about election speeches, 
Ray became tongue-tied, murmured about giving good 
government and sending the kids to the judges and pro- 
bation. Charles was less embarrassed, said that he would 
run the city well. 


After the voting the record continues: 


Only a short time after every boy had started “office,” 
Ray made definite positive contribution to the group. As 
the mayor, he started to count his “citizens” which helped 
to check on the presence of everybody. Yet he did this in 
a friendly, nonauthoritarian manner. 

Here we see the beginning of a change from the 
rough gang leader to a real leadership personality. 

The gang leader plays a great role in the whole 
formation of juvenile gangs. If we can learn how 
to recognize and work with them, we will be a 
great step forward in our work with delinquents. 
For much too long a time we have only isolated or 
disregarded the gang leader. 

After some time of observation in the group the 
group worker pointed out in her summary of Ray 
to the Youth Commission his leadership potential- 


ities and suggested a closer relationship with a 


man since it seemed that he needed the identifica- 
tion with a strong male person. The case history, 
received later, bore out this tentative diagnosis. 
When Ray was 7 years old his parents were di- 
vorced and he stayed with his mother and three 
siblings. His father remarried, but soon moved 
with his second family into the house of the first 
family. 

The case history shows in the following years 
constant disorganization of the family. Father de- 
serted, returned, deserted again, etc. Ray was 
sent away to relatives, was called back and sent 
away again. He finally burglarized a school, was 
put on probation, but broke probation by stealing 
several cars. The case history points out the lack 
of identification with a father person. 

Group workers who work in neighborhood 
houses and other youth serving agencies are con- 
stantly in the position of working with emotional 
difficulties in children without the benefit of case 
histories. Clues come from individual behavior 
and relationship to the group. This skill will be 
needed badly in our institutions since we cannot 
expect to receive good case histories in each case 
because of lack of professional personnel in the 
communities from where the youngsters come and 
often work must be begun with a youngster a long 
time before case histories can be received. 

Because of lack of time and space this paper 
cannot go more into all the aspects of working 
out inter-relationships in the groups. One question 
that is often asked is how difficult situations 
among easily excitable youngsters can be handled. 
Again most training schools will ask for restric- 
tions and punishment when fights occur. To this 
question there is no general answer, but only the 
application of a general principle; even the diffi- 
cult situation must be handled from the point of 
view of treatment, and not of retaliation. 

The worker being with a group of youngsters 
under the trying circumstances of confinement in 
an institution must understand that often tempers 
flare up because of the close living together, the 
anxiety, and the accumulation of many unstable 
youngsters in one place. The freer the atmosphere 
the less conflict there will be. In many instances 
the worker will “feel” the rising conflict before it 
breaks out, and may open up channels early enough 
so that it does not turn into a tempest. Yet out- 
bursts will not always be avoided. I am quoting 
from the record to give an example of such an 
incident; 
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... It was a hot day and the wind was blowing with- 
out any relief. This weather seems to make itself felt 
with everyone. The boys were restless. 

Things went all right until Ed and Larry got into a 
fight. Both boys had no self control, but Larry had a 
real fit and was dangerous. He threw stones, took the 
scissors or a large pole. He is not very fast so W. could 
get hold of him. W. held his two arms, talking in a 
soothing voice until he relaxed under her hands. The 
difficulty was that Ed did not let him alone but provoked 
him. Larry’s rage mounted again, and beside physical 
force he used terrible language. Again he reacted upon 
the holding and the soothing words like somebody com- 
ing out of a trance. He then lay down on the ground, 
perfectly exhausted, sweat standing on his brows. When 
he was rested a little W. asked him whether he wanted 
to draw and write out all his anger. He was perfectly 
willing to do this. Ed immediately asked for paper too. 
The important point in this situation is that de- 

spite his tantrum the boy felt that the worker was 
not angry at him. The worker did not let him 
“just release,” which is one of the dangerous con- 
cepts in therapeutic work, when it is carried to 
the extreme. She certainly limited him, but he 
could feel at the same time that she was not fight- 
ing him. We must also know that this event did not 
occur in a vacuum. The worker was not alone with 
those two boys. Fifteen other boys were present. 
Yet the fight was not carried over to the others. 
If the worker had reacted with violence, I am con- 
vinced that this would have involved violent reac- 
tions from others in the group. This way the 
conflict was isolated. 


Discussion Groups Are Organized 


Besides those activity meetings, discussion 
groups with a smaller number of boys were con- 
ducted. In the discussion groups the focus was on 
a very tangible problem. Indirectly this helped the 
boys to realize something about themselves, and 
their own reactions to their environment. 

The first discussion group consisted of five boys, 
14 years of age, who had their hearing before the 
Youth Commission and were told that they would 
go on probation the moment suitable placement 
was found for them. All four boys knew the worker 
through the informal activity meetings and there- 
fore felt free in her presence. 

The second discussion group consisted of four 
boys, 15 years of age, who had only recently come 
to the reception center and who seemed most dis- 
turbed, bitter and forlorn. These boys knew the 
worker from at least one meeting in the activity 
group. This method of introducing seems especially 
helpful to me since otherwise discussions often are 
strained and the boys need a much longer time to 
feel free and confident. 
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Here is the record of the second discussion meet- 
ing with the first group of boys: 


W. wondered whether there were other difficulties they 
would have to face after leaving the Center. Arne said it 
would be the people at home who would ask so many 
questions, where they had been, etc. Bob, Dale, and 
Walter were reasonably sure that they would not get 
into the same environment, but they all agreed that peo- 
ple might ask them at the new place too and anyhow, 
they hoped to visit at home. They all agreed that it was 
a tough problem to face people. W. asked, “Why?” Bob 
slowly said, “Because it is a disgrace.” Harry added, “It 
is, and they always think that it is your mother’s fault.” 
Arne said, “I have older brothers and they feel disgraced.” 


Worker: Let us think for a moment what that means. 

What is really the disgrace? To be here? 
Dale: Oh, really the things we have done, but people 
think differently. 


W. suggested to stick first to what we thought. Walter 
said that this was really a place which wanted to help 
them to get along better. W. said that they knew that 
this was not a jail. They understood, they said, but Arne 
said with feeling that they were closed up anyhow and 
beaten, and people don’t always understand. W. suggested 
to the boys that this time we should stick to our difficul- 


ties and talk about the problems we would have when 
leaving here. 


Arne: Yes, let’s do that. Now, for instance, there is 
a man in a drugstore at the corner. I don’t 
know whether he likes me and is interested 
in me or if he is mean and wants to tease me. 
Every time I come back he right away asks 
me where I have been, why I went there, ete. 
It makes me mad. 

Worker: What do you answer, Arne? 

Arne: It is none of your business. 

Walter: Well, that will make him really mad at you. 

Worker: What would you answer, Walter? 

Walter: I was at the Y.C.C. because I got into trouble 
and now I know better and will get along. 

Worker: What do the others think? . 

Harry: That won’t make him so mad, but he will ask 
more. 

Worker: Let’s think for a moment why the man and 
others might ask such questions. 

Arne: He wants to know. 

Dale: He is jealous. 

The others laugh, “What should he be jealous 
about?” 

Dale: I can’t explain, it just seems to me.... 
Worker: Maybe Dale has something there—wait a 
minute. And what do others think? 

Bob: He is curious. 

The others agreed with the latter. 

Worker: Have you ever seen what people do when they 
see a soldier coming home with one arm? 

Bob: Sure, they always ask questions. And the sol- 
dier might not want to talk about it either. 

Arne: They are not really mean, they are just curi- 
ous. 

Worker: Sure, see, people are that way. Your drug- 
store man probably too. And a friendly an- 
swer does help. But what about Dale? He said 
jealous. You know people always like to get 
some attention and you boys get it, even if it 
is not pleasant. The man probably does not 
know it, but maybe he likes some attention too. 

Bob: So it is better to give some friendly, steady 
answer. 

Worker: Do you think you boys can try now? 

Arne: I think I can, but it is tougher with the kids. 
They really tease you. 

Harry: Sure, they make you feel miserable. They ask, 
where have you been, what did you do? What 
do they do to you? Do they beat you? Do you 
get enough to eat? Tell us all about it. 

Arne: 


Harry knows; Harry went through it once. 


> 
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Worker: Why do you think the boys ask? 
Dale & Bob: Oh, they are curious too. 


Arne: And it sounds exciting. 

Worker: Sure, they like adventure and it is like an ad- 
venture story to them. What do you do when 
they tease you? 

Arne: Oh, I get mad, really mad. 

Walter: That won’t help, Arne. 

Worker: Let’s try it. One of you teases the other and 
he answers. (The boys all refused to be the 
teaser, fearing the other would really get mad 
at him.) 

Worker: O.K., I will tease Arne and he will answer. 


W. does not recall this game verbally, but she repeated 
the things the boys had said, such as where have you 
been and you good-for-nothing, etc. Arne always an- 
swered defiantly, getting more and more angry until he 
got toa “you... you...” W. stopped at this point and 
asked what would come next? They all shouted that now 
a fight would come. One of them added, “and being on 
probation, that might end badly for you, Arne.” 

W. asked whether someone else would like to try. Walter 
was willing. This time Arne was the teaser. This drama- 
tization was unusually realistic. Arne used every mean 
device. After he had asked the usual questions, he started 
with a dry “Well, you won’t go straight. Started little 
and you will get worse. You will end in the penitentiary 
anyhow.” 

Walter stuck with an amazing calm to his guns. He 
always answered clearly. He gave a good interpretation 
of Y.C.C. He said he tried to go straight. On the peni- 
tentiary attack he said, “Maybe, but I will try not to.” 
At another point he said, “I have been out for three 
weeks and I am still all right” after Arne had attacked 
him with, “I bet you can’t go straight for three days.” 


Arne: Oh, three weeks. Your parents probably kept 
you at home all the time. You are only good 
when you are in bed. 

Walter: I went to school, didn’t I? 

Arne: Your poor mother—What she has to take! 

Walter: We are getting along all right now. 


W. stopped the dramatic play at this point. The others 
discussed it, saying that it was helpful to get it soclearly. 
They would try to act as Walter in the play. W. said 
that she knew it would be harder when the teasing was 
real, but she hoped it helped to have thought it through 
a little and maybe, in the middle of the teasing, they 
might remember our discussion. 


Preceding these discussions there was often first 
an outburst about conditions in the institution. 
This was very helpful because it made the boys 
free to come back to discuss their own difficulties. 

A preparation for “life outside’ seems to me 
especially important. We have had a great deal of 
literature about the returning soldier and how to 
help him make the change from a confined life 
with many restrictions and constant living with 
many men to a civilian life, but we have not given 
much thought to the youngster who has spent a 
short or a long time under even more restricted 
circumstances at a very impressionable age. We 
send him out “on probation” without preparing 
him for all the difficulties he will encounter. One 
interview certainly may not help. One group dis- 


cussion alone will not give much help either. Yet ° 


it is a beginning of their knowing that they are 
not alone in facing the difficult problem of return- 
ing to an often hostile environment. 


The beginning of the discussion with the new 
boys was more difficult, because they did not know 
the worker so well. I quote from the first record: 


The group sat outside around the table and W. told 
the boys that she has asked them to come for an hour 
discussion because she thought they had a lot of questions 
on their mind. W. said that we could be very frank with 
each other here, that the more openly we discussed things 
the more helpful it would be. After today they could de- 
cide themselves whether they wanted more of this. 

Gus started the ball rolling by asking what W.’s group 
was all about. W. explained in as simple terms as possible 
that we thought it helpful not to have the large group 
together all of the time; that W. also had found that it 
was good to have a few hours where the boys could decide 
on their own activity, make some of their own decisions. 
They would have to do this later on too. W. asked them 
whether they would like to do something specific. W. 
would try to provide it, if possible. Suggestions came 
fast from all five of the boys, mainly in terms of handi- 
craft. Lastex work and making rings out of plastic were 
on the top of the list. W. was interested in the real need 
for such work that was expressed. W. asked whether 
there were other things in which they needed help. Roy 
said hesitantly that he would like to know what “YCC” 
meant, why they were here. Herb joined in, said he did 
not understand the whole thing. W. asked whether any- 
one had explained to them the Youth Commission set-up. 
Their faces were blank. Had the judges not told them? 
W. asked each one what the judge had said when he had 
suggested their coming to the YCC- Reception Center. 
The answers can be summarized by Herb’s answer: “He 
looked at some magazinés and he looked at a big book 
and he said, YCC, and I was brought here.” 

(It was perfectly possible that the judges gave a much 
more detailed explanation. It only shows how upset the 
boys are at this point and how more often they need in- 
formation. ) 

W. explained that Youth Commission means how the 
new law tries to help youngsters like them, how this is 
just a period of trying to learn to know them and then 
make a decision as to what would be best for them. Roger 
and Herb asked why, since this was not a punishment, 
they were allowed to be beaten by the attendants and 
why they were constantly locked in and watched. The 
others joined in on this, said how terrifying the locking 
in at night was especially. W. said that beating was not 
allowed, that they should let Miss S. know when it hap- 
pened. The locking up, W. said, is mainly because of the 
fear that some would run away. W. said that she and 
everybody else working here do not think that every- 
thing is perfect, but that W. thought they were old and 
intelligent enough to know that things do not always 
work the best way. W. explained how young YCC was, 
explained about the lack of funds. It was interesting 
that the boys listened attentively, sometimes nodding 
assent. 

Joe suddenly said in a bitter tone of voice that the 
whole thing was nonsense anyhow, they would all go to 
the Training School, and even if they are put on proba- 
tion they all would be back some day. W. asked Joe why 
he thought this. In the same bitter tone he said that they 
all were no good anyhow, that they will do the same 
things they did before, he knows. He will do it too. (Joe’s 
bitterness was pathetic. He is one of the most intelligent 
boys and apparently very hurt. He needs much help.) 

The other boys, especially Herb, objected, “No, we will 
not do it again.” 


Gus: Sometimes you do those things because you 
had a raw deal. 

Worker: Hm, there are reasons why we do these things. 
What happened to you, Gus? 

Gus: Well, everything would be O.K. now, I would 


have a new family if I had not been caught. 
You know, I ran away from Boy’s Town and 
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I got along all right. I slept on the roofs and 
I met Arthur in a movie. Arthur is such a 
swell boy. And he took me home and his fam- 
ily would have adopted me. 

Do you know anything about your parents, 
Gus? 

(Apparently relieved that he can talk more 
about himself, pouring out his whole story). 
No, I don’t know my father. But I have a 
mother, I have a mother. But I lived in a con- 
vent. And the Sisters said I had set fire, but 
I did not. I wished they don’t say things. I 
did not set the fire. I ran away from the con- 
vent and later I ran away from Boy’s Town. 
He did have a raw deal. He has no parents. I 
have parents. I did not have a raw deal, but 
I stole a car. Lots of boys do, only I got caught. 
If you were not caught, then the car stealing 
would be all right, Roger? 

I don’t know. 

Would you like it of you had a car that some- 
body stole from you? 

I would, if I had insurance. I would be glad 
if somebody stole it. 

You are crazy Joe. He might have to go some- 
where fast and the car is gone. And it is 
wrong anyhow. You should not steal. (Here 
Roy, who usually was very quiet, nodded.) 

I surely will never take a car again. Only I 
am so worried about my mother. She had in- 
tended to move to California and now she 
can't because I am here. What will happen 
to us? : 


Worker: 
Gus: 


Roger: 


Worker: 


Roger: 
Worker: 


Joe: 


Herb: 


Herb: 


Boys Relax and Gain Insights 


The third meeting shows how they have relaxed 
more and how they gain some insight. 


Roger: I stole a car. Funny, all of us have taken a 
ear or so. Most kids would not be here if it 
were not for cars. 

Worker: That is interesting, Roger, is it not? It would 


help us to understand why we do this. When 
did you start thinking of taking a car? 


This question was put to all four boys and they all 
said about when they were 13 years old. 

During all this Roy sat silently, looking very unhappy. 
He said he would never tell why he came here. W. said 
this was all right. Did he want to leave the group? No, 
he wanted to stay, but he did not want to talk. He was 
told that this was all right. 

W. said to the boys that it was interesting that they 
all started around the same age. They nodded thought- 
fully. W. then explained in very simple terms about adol- 
escence, without using the word. W. said that at that age 
both boys and girls get somewhat restless. Things change. 
They are not really children anymore. And because they 
are restless, they want to do a lot of things, “and go fast” 
added Roger. W. said he had hit it on the head. And go- 
ing fast and having adventure was now connected with 
cars. W. said that it might be, also, that they wanted to 
impress a girl. Herb said with astonishment, “How did 
you know?” W. said it was not so unusual, we all, at that 
age, like to impress the other sex. Herb said the girls 
want a fellow with a car, and he felt so lonely. He again 
mentioned his parents divorce. W. said that she knew it 
was hard feeling lonely. Gus said he was all alone, but 
he wanted to find a girl who did not need a car to love 
him (he said this very seriously) and Roger said he 
knew one who did not mind a fellow without a car, but 
he felt sometimes alone too. Joe said it was tough when 
your father is dead.... 

These boys who usually pretend being “tough,” espe- 
cially Joe and Roger, could now frankly admit that they 
often felt lonely and scared. 

W. said that being lonely makes you do things some- 
times which you later regret. Maybe we could help find 
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things and people who help you over such times. Herb 
said, maybe these days had helped him a little, he under- 
stood things better. He added, “And I will go back to my 
mother. I know now that I can’t have both of my parents.” 


Conclusions Drawn From Experiment 


We were able to draw some conclusions from 
this experiment: 

1. There is the need of a person, or several per- 
sons, on the staff of an institution who can handle 
a group situation in an informal, releasing way; 
who understands enough about dynamics of indi- 
vidual behavior to react in a therapeutic way ; who 
understands the meaning of behavior; and who is 
able to make an intelligent report to other profes- 
sional people on the the staff. 

2. We recognized that the more rigid the group 
climate, the less hope there is for accurate diag- 
nosis. 

3. We learned something about spontaneous 
grouping, knowledge of which is greatly needed to 
do better group work. Some of the principles of 
grouping we observed are: 

(a) The more rigid the group climate, the 
smaller the group cohesion. In the rigid climate ~ 
we find a great deal of fighting, ‘“‘telling on each 
other,” distrust. The more relaxed the group 
climate the more real “esprit de corps.” There 
was genuine “we-feeling” in the selected group 
of boys. ; 

(b) Spontaneous grouping did not occur ac- 
cording to the clinical difficulty of the boys, but 
more according to social maturity. Age was im- 
portant mainly in terms of status. Being older 
meant being stronger; having had more adven- 
tures; being allowed to smoke, knowing girls. 
Similar reactions toward the adult created sub- 
groups. The boys who were more secure with 
adults than others formed a definite subgroup. 
4. We learned that, as in most groups, work 

with the indigenous leader is important. Only in 
the presence of an accepting adult will this leader 
reveal himself. Help in working with him comes 
from direct work with him and from strengthen- 
ing the rest of the group members so that they are 
able to get along without depending on him. 

5. Group discussions are most helpful when 
they are preceded by some informal group meeting 
with the worker. The great contribution of the in- 
formal group meetings lies in their relaxing in- 
fluence, in the feeling transmitted to the youngsters 
that they are not all bad, not all different from 
any other youngster in society. It is a strengthen- 
ing of the ego by strengthening the healthy parts 
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of it. In the group discussion the youngster is 
forced to focus on his problem. He will do it more 
frankly and with greater security in the presence 
of an adult with whom he has had a pleasant con- 
tact. 

Institutions for delinquent youngsters should 
be staffed with teams similar to child guidance 
clinics. Since the youngsters live in close group 
associations the professional group worker is an 
essential part of this team. For too long a time we 


have either neglected our institutions for delin- 
quents, or we have thought that an hour interview 
of an expert wiil help the youngsters. Professional 
services of psychiatrists, psychologists, casework- 
ers are indispensable, but they will be lost if the 
people who work daily and hourly with the boys 
are not directed toward the basic therapeutic aim 
of restoring in the youth a feeling of self-respect 
and a warmth toward other human beings. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices 
in the United States 


By AXEL HYE-KNUDSEN 
Assistant Director, Prison Department, Ministry of Justice, Copenhagen, Denmark 


ROM JULY THROUGH OCTOBER 1949 I had the 
Pevrortanity as a United Nations fellow to 

study the prison systems and probation and 
parole practices in the United States. Although I 
did my best to observe the many penal and correc- 
tional systems throughout the country I had to 
confine my studies largely to those of the federal 
system and New York State, New Jersey, and 
California. My four months in the United States 
could have been spent exclusively either in the 
study of prisons or the study of probation prac- 
tices, but I felt it important to try to cover both. 
Moreover, I am of the opinion that prison, proba- 
tion, and parole practices are so closely interre- 
lated that in many respects it is an advantage to 
study them together. 

In the following account I shall try to comment 
on probation and parole practices as they appear 
to one engaged in prison and parole work in the 
little Kingdom of Denmark, a country with only 
slightly more than 4 million inhabitants—the same 
as the County of Los Angeles. 


Avoid Imprisonment Wherever Possible 


Probation was founded in the United States and 
has been developed across the years. You in the 
United States do not regard probation an act of 
clemency, but a method of helping both the of- 
fender and society. You feel that it is essential to 
avoid imprisonment wherever possible, not only be- 


cause of the costs of imprisonment, but also because 
probation can be applied without removing the pro- 
bationer from his employment and family, and be- 
cause of your lack of confidence in the reformation 
of the offender through imprisonment. 

I also observed that probation is used toa greater 
extent in the United States. The latest figures 
show that probation is used in about 30 to 35 per- 
cent of all criminal cases in the federal courts 
compared to 23 to 30 percent in Denmark. 


Presentence Investigation 


In the United States you understand the need 
for careful investigations before a person is placed 
on probation. Your presentence investigation re- 
ports tell all about the persons before the court. The 
probation officer contacts all agencies and persons 
which can give him information about the offender, 
his family, his school relationships, his employ- 
ment, etc. Interviews with each of these contacts 
and the defendant give a complete up-to-date pic- 
ture of his life and when his troubles began. What 
one does not know about him after having read a 
good presentence report is not worth knowing. 
With the help of the presentence report the judge 
can best determine whether the defendant is suit- 
able for probation. Moreover, the probation officer 
has from the report the basic information for con- 
structive and helpful supervision. 

One of the outstanding features of your proba- 
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tion system in comparison to ours is the fact that 
your presentence investigation reports are not 
only for probation cases but also for persons who, 
the court believes, need incarceration. The presen- 
tence report is of great help to the court in shap- 
ing sentence and also is very helpful to the 
institution in classification and in working out the 
program that is most suited to the prisoner’s needs. 

I learned that in some systems one probation 
officer has presentence investigation responsibili- 
ties and another only supervision. In my country 
we find that it is very essential, especially in the 
more difficult cases, that the same probation officer 
conduct the investigation and also supervise the 
probationer. The probationer should not have to re- 
late the same difficult story to so many different 
people—the police, the judge, the probation officer, 
the psychiatrist. We feel that if a probation officer 
has established a good relationship with the pro- 
bationer through his investigation contacts, it is 
important that he continue this relationship. I see 
many practical arguments against such a proce- 
dure, but in my experience it is better to have only 
one officer deal with a probationer. 


Case Loads Are High 


I found that it is only in a few jurisdictions 
where the case loads of probation officers approach 
those recommended by the American Prison As- 
sociation (1946) in its Manual of Suggested Stand- 
ards for a State Correctional System, page 1: 

... it is generally accepted as sound practice that a 
probation officer assigned investigation should not have 
referred to him more than 15 new cases each month, and 
one assigned to supervision should not have more than 50 
cases under continuous supervision. Frequently, espe- 
cially in small probation services, the same officers are 
making investigations and supervising probationers. 


Their case loads should be adjusted in accordance with 
the above standard. 


Probation a Career Service 


The success of probation depends largely on the 
probation staff. I found in the United States that 
probation work is regarded as a career service. It 
is important to have highly qualified personnel and 
in order to enlist them you have learned that it is 
necessary to provide salaries sufficiently high to 
attract them. Only a few men now working in our 
probation system in Denmark have the minimum 
qualifications outlined in the Manual to which I 
have referred. The salaries for probation officers 
in the United States also help to attract qualified 
personnel. 


In-Service Training Institutes 


I had the privilege of attending the federal pro- 
bation system’s in-service training institute for 
the western area, at Yosemite Park, August 22 to 
25, and during these days I had an opportunity to 
observe the quality of probation officers in the 
federal service. The papers given at the institute 
by excellent speakers and the discussions at the 
various meetings made me feel that I was with 
specialists and with persons who had an under- 
standing of their work and a love for their job. 
They were people who appreciated and understood 
the probationers and parolees entrusted to their 
care. 

The Institute was an excellent way in which to 
give to probation officers information about the 
latest practices in the correction field and to talk 
over common problems. The splendid co-operation 
between probation officers and the university pro- 
fessors on the institute faculty impressed me. I 
shall never forget the analysis of case records by 
Professor Frank T. Flynn of the University of 
Chicago and Louisiana State University Professor 
Harrison A. Dobb’s appeal to all to “care more, 
know more, do more, share more, reflect more, and 
grow more.” The very fine relationship between 
the universities and probation work is of immeas- 
urable help to both the probation service and the 
universities and affords the best possibilities for 
the training of prospective probation officers. 

The Attorney General’s Survey of Release Pro- 
cedures (“Probation” Volume) shows that proba- 
tion was revoked in only one-fifth of the cases. 


Probation and Parole Standards the Same 


What I have said about personnel in probation 
work also applies to parole. In some jurisdictions, 
including the federal probation system, the proba- 
tion officer also is responsible for the investigation 
and supervision of parolees. At the prisons and 
reformatories the institutional parole officer starts 
work on the case the very first day. He conducts 
all investigations and prepares reports which are 
used by the parole board and by the local probation 
and parole officer in preparation for the prisoner’s 
release to the community. Because of the geograph- 
ical distances in the United States the institutional 
parole officer has to rely on the local probation and 
parole officer to supervise parolees. 

In the federal prison system the parolee is fur- 
nished with new clothes, transportation, and when- 


ever possible cash sufficient to enable him to care 
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for himself until he has received his first wages. 
If he runs short of funds, the parole officer does 
not help him financially from his own funds but 
refers him instead to private agencies like the 
Salvation Army. It would be of great help to pro- 
bation and parole work if the officer himself had a 
special fund for loans and financial support in 
critical situations. 


More Probation: Fewer Prisons 


It is my opinion that the new approach to con- 
quering crime is not in building new institutions 
but in trying to utilize institutions as little as pos- 


sible, by using probation and parole to a larger 
degree and more effectively, and by providing more 
probation and parole officers so that the case loads 
will permit effective supervision. Until we have 
done these things we have not fully realized the 
possibilities and values of probation and parole. 

It was a gratifying experience to have the op- 
portunity to become acquainted with the correc- 
tional systems in the United States and particularly 
to meet the men who work in the field—men with 
educational qualifications and with a genuine in- 
terest in rehabilitating offenders outside prison 
walls. 


Probation Work Requires Special Training’ 


By CLARENCE M. LEEDS 
Assistant Chief Probation Officer, Domestic Relations Court, New York City 


HE EDUCATION AND TRAINING necessary to 
[mae a good probation officer has been broad- 

ening as our knowledge of the field has grown. 
Not too many years ago the general impression 
was that all one needed was a “good personality” 
and some experience with life. Retired police offi- 
cers seemed, too frequently, to fit these qualifica- 
tions with questionable results for probationers 
and probation generally. Consequently, interested 
people both in and out of the field demanded stand- 
ards for probation staffs that would meet the spe- 
cific requirements of the tasks performed. Today, 
there is growing agreement that one must be not 
only a college graduate but also must have com- 
pleted a full graduate program in this field in a 
graduate school of social work. 


Casework Skills Required 


Increasingly, it has become evident that sound 
practice in this field requires that the probation 
staff have education and training in the basic 
skills of casework and that their general orienta- 
tion be toward the social work field. Correctional 
work, like family casework or medical social work, 
has aspects which differentiate it in detail from 
the other specific fields of casework, but in ap- 
proach and skills required it has a common base 


1 Gordon Hamilton, Theory and Practice of Social Case Work. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1940. Pp. 261-2. 


with all of the others—family, medical, psychiatric, 
child guidance, and the rest. 

Professor Gordon Hamilton, in 1940, clearly 
saw the casework nature of the service required 
of those who come to the attention of probation 
departments and indicated the relationship of the 
function of such probation work to other social 
work services being rendered in the Community. 
She wrote,! 


If one considers the concern of social casework with 
standards of living and constructive social relationships, 
one can see certain broad groupings of agencies around 
objectives which, in turn, suggest functions. One might 
express these objectives as maintenance, guidance and 
therapy, protection and supervision, and correctional 
education. . . . Protection and supervision are common 
aspects of child caring work, of case work attached to 
State Hospitals, of probation and parole. There is usually 
a strong component of authority and much of it is public. 
. . . There is, of course, considerable overlapping as 
among maintenance, guidance, therapy, protection, and 
correction. Nevertheless, it is possible to think of these 
objectives as furnishing one clue to function. 


Variety of Approaches in Probation Work 


When we look at probation work, which is only 
one segment of the field of correction, we find that 
while there is a common setting—the court—there 
is some variety in the approaches, in the people 
and problems they meet, in legal requirements with 
respect to the handling of these probationers, and 
in community attitudes with respect to that han- 
dling. 
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First, there are the children’s courts. Here has 
developed a minimum of legal practice and pro- 
cedure, an attitude that the function of the court 
is the protection of the child, as well as of society, 
a departure from the merely punitive to that of 
understanding the child and his family and through 
psychiatric treatment and casework service bring- 
ing about an adjustment of the child and his situa- 
tion. A worker in this setting should bea psychiatric 
caseworker, skilled in the problems of children 
and family relationships. 

Next, there are the family courts which vary in 
their jurisdictions but which primarily focus on 
the problems of adults, particularly husbands and 
wives. Whether it is a question of support or, in 
some jurisdictions, an issue of divorce, the service 
must be directed at understanding the motivations 
of the adults if real help is to be given. Here, again, 
is a need for studying the emotional make-up and 
behavior of people and a psychiatric base is re- 
quired of the probation counselor. In addition, 
there are problems of budgeting, medical care, 
home management, child care and training. One 
gets the feel of the need for a family caseworker 
with psychiatric orientation. 

The courts to which adolescents go are expand- 
ing and developing their probation services. The 
individual problems of these young people are, 
truly, emotional ones combined with a number of 
situational problems which require help by a case- 
worker. This group presents in more intense form, 
perhaps, the usual variety of emotional problems 
characteristic of all adolescents. These relate to 
problems of sex, breaking away from parental 
control and establishing their independence, em- 
ployment and vocational guidance, and education 
and training in relation to their future employ- 
ment and progress. Too, there are also matters 
such as the management of money, wholesome 
spare-time activities, and housing, all of which 
may be quite difficult to handle when one considers 
that many of these youngsters are living away 
from home on their own with no help in solving 
them. 

The older probationers present some of these 
same problems and others of their own. Many of 
the difficulties of this group have their basis in the 
emotional maladjustment of these individuals. The 
growing interest and concern of the community 
and the courts with this behavior is demonstrated 
by the increasing development of psychiatric serv- 
ices in courts for adult offenders. These clinics, in 
order to be of maximum value, require the services 
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of caseworkers who have been trained and who 
are experienced in psychiatric treatment. Provid- 
ing this service should, and probably will, fall upon 
the probation staffs. Therefore, requirements for 
such staff are clearly established. 

We can conclude, then, that fundamental in the 
education and training of a probation counselor is 
casework with a psychiatric focus. There has been 
occasional criticism that training of this sort, 
which requires a minimum of 2 years in a grad- 
uate school of social work, imposes a hardship 
upon many who might be qualified in other re- 
spects to enter this field of work. That is true. 
However, the training is essential to sound prac- 
tice and those who do not have it or cannot acquire 
it will not be suitable. That is a fact in all profes- 
sions. Undoubtedly many more than do would be- 
come physicians if the standards for entering that 
profession were reduced. Few, if any, would con- 
sider that a satisfactory solution of the problem. 

Another factor also is involved. It is that of the 
age of the probation counselor. It has been my 
experience that a staff member under 25 years of 
age is handicapped in establishing relationships 
so necessary in treatment. Those who are just out 
of college, having completed only their undergrad- 
uate work, are too young to carry out the responsi- 
bilities of probation work. An additional period of 
graduate work not only gives them needed techni- 
cal knowledge and skill but also adds to their age 
and makes them better qualified in that respect, 
too. It is not uncommon, when very young staff 
members are employed, to have mothers of chil- 
dren or wives who are in court ask for an older 
worker. I am sure all of us have heard them say, 
“T feel like I’m talking about my most intimate 
personal affairs with my young daughter.” 


Training for Probation 


In the training of personnel for probation there 
also should be introduced in the classroom work, 
a course which will cover an introduction to our 
judicial system and our laws. Students need to be 
made familiar with the philosophy of our system 
of justice and the framework of our laws, as well 
as the mechanics by which the system works. They 
should be sufficiently acquainted with these to be 
comfortable when working with them. The un- 
comfortable feeling which some social workers 
have concerning the law and legal process must 
be overcome particularly when training for work 
in probation. Along with this might go a historical 
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review of the development of probation, and the 
accommodation of the law and legal procedure to 
the treatment approach to the offender as con- 
trasted with earlier methods of extreme punish- 
ment as a deterrent to delinquent behavior. The 
gradual evolution of the offender from an outcast 
to a human being before the law and the commu- 
nity is important and illustrative of real progress 
being made by courts and society in dealing with 
offenders. 

In general, otherwise, the classroom work in the 
training of probation counselors should not vary 
a great deal from that planned for other case- 
workers in a graduate school of social work. The 
very important part of the training of probation 
counselors, like that of other caseworkers, is the 
supervised field work. For probation counselors, 
a part of this total field work experience should be 
in a probation setting; the remainder, I think, 
should be in a freer setting and, too, should be in 
a program where there is emphasis on the treat- 
ment of behavior. 

The requirement that part of this field work 
training be carried on in a probation setting cre- 
ates a difficulty for graduate schools of social work 
to meet inasmuch as there are few probation serv- 
ices organized to meet the high standards required 
of such a program. Undoubtedly, there will need 
to be special arrangements worked out between 
schools and probation departments to meet this 
situation. As standards rise in existing probation 
services and more qualified supervisory personnel 
become available to them, the conditions with re- 
spect to training will be relieved. 

Part of this responsibility for training proba- 
tion personnel is that of the courts and existing 
probation agencies. They have an obligation to 
develop along with this program and should begin 
now, if they have not already done so, to move 
toward meeting it. What are a few of the problems 
that courts and probation services must meet and 
overcome in this respect? 

A probation counselor must be looked upon as 
a specially trained staff member, equipped to do a 
particular kind of job in dealing with the personal 
and social adjustment of offenders. Just “anyone” 
cannot do that. It takes years of preparation and 
training in order to learn to do it even reasonably 
well. The process is costly and time consuming but 
it produces benefits in the long run. Courts and 
probation services must come to recognize the 
need for professionally trained staff, be ready to 
pay them a salary sufficient to attract and hold the 


best of those entering the casework field and afford 
them working conditions and tenure that will en- 
able them to function in a manner that accords 
with sound professional practice. 


Conditions of Work 


Low entrance salaries paid for probation coun- 
selors make it virtually impossible to recruit quali- 
fied personnel. Trained, competent probation staff 
cannot be attracted at salaries prevailing in many 
communities today. Probation services have not 
been given sufficient money to enable them to com- 
pete for staff with other casework agencies and, 
as a result, have been forced into taking personnel 
who are not fully qualified by experience and 
training. This situation must be corrected if there 
is to be improvement. Salaries high enough to 
attract and hold trained and experienced staff are 
basic to the building of a sound, professional pro- 
bation service. 

It must be recognized, too, that the qualified 
staff member must be provided with conditions 
which will permit him to perform in accordance 
with good practice. Excessively high case loads 
militate against this. Case loads of 100 to 150 cases 
per worker are found today in too many places. No 
staff member can do anything worthwhile with 
such fantastic loads. A trained probation counselor 
would be wasted on such a load. Individualization 
of cases, and a personal approach on a basis of 
human understanding cannot be undertaken with 
these loads and they must be reduced or the proba- 
tion service saddled with them will be merely pro- 
bation in name only. With the introduction of 
trained staff, there should be a readiness to meet 
this problem of high case loads and to deal with it 
effectively and constructively. 

The probation counselor should be recognized 
for what he is—a trained specialist—and should 
have some tenure on his job and reasonable oppor- 
tunity for advancement. He should not be expected 
to participate in the campaigns of judges or parties 
in order to secure or retain his position as a pro- 
bation counselor. I think it should be stated that 
this practice is no longer as common as it was in 
this field at one time, but so long as it remains in 
even a single jurisdiction it should be deplored. 

Probation counselors should have protection 
against removal resulting from political changes 
in administration. They should have full opportu- 
nity to pursue their work without unwarranted in- 
terference. Continuity of service in staff is 
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desirable and there should be reasonable rights of 
tenure which will provide added incentive to trained 
people to make probation work their career. 


Probation Is a Career Service 


A few words are necessary, I think, on career 
service. Frequently, in Civil Service, this is inter- 
preted to mean promotions exclusively from among 
those in the service, years of service being the only 
or major qualification. A career probation service 
cannot, I believe, justify itself if it places the 
vested interests of its own group above the sound 
requirements of its department and the needs of 
its clients. Promotions on a career basis can be 
justified where the department has a staff which 
is fully trained and qualified for the higher posi- 
tions to be filled. Only on such a basis can a good 
probation service be maintained and clients’ needs 
be met adequately. Opportunities in probation must 
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be made available to qualified supervisors outside 
of this field when a probation service cannot supply 
them itself. Only in this way can a trained staff of 
probation counselors be spared the frustrating 
and stultifying experience which inevitably will 
develop when an unqualified supervisor is given 
responsibility for their direction. 

It is evident, I think, that as our knowledge and 
skills for treating behavior deviations have grown, 
higher standards of training and experience are 
required for those entering and qualifying as pro- 
bation counselors, supervisors, and executives. 
Graduate schools of social work are showing an 
increasing amount of interest in the preparation 
of personnel for this field. Communities, courts, 
and probation departments have the obligation 
and responsibility to create conditions within their 
own probation services which will enable them to 
make effective use of the growing number of 
trained people who will be entering this field. 


A Graduate School and Court Co-operate 
in Training for Probation Work 


By LOREN J. HESS 
Assistant Professor, Division of Social Service, Indiana University 


work to professional education has been the 

careful development of relationships with 
various kinds of community agencies which makes 
possible the giving of field work, under supervi- 
sion, to graduate students preparing for the pro- 
fession. Since credit is given, such field work 
courses must have educational content and the 
agencies in which students are placed must meas- 
ure up to standards of good practice. 

One of the obstacles to the training of more men 
and women for social work in the correctional field 
has been the lack of opportunities for field work 
in good probation departments of courts and in 
correctional institutions in communities where 
graduate schools of social work are located. How- 
ever, such facilities are increasing and the schools 
are very much interested in developing further 
their training programs for this field. 

The Division of Social Service of Indiana Uni- 
versity, a member school of the American Associa- 
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tion of Schools of Social Work, is one of the schools 
that recently has been giving attention to needs in 
this field. 

Agencies working closely with the Division at 
present include the probation department of the 
Marion County Juvenile Court and the Indiana 
Boys’ School (for boys adjudged delinquent). This 
year a field work unit was established at the Juve- 
nile Center (the detention home) and also inter- 
ested in qualifying as a training center is the 
Indiana Girls’ School. This discussion deals only 
with the field work unit at the juvenile court since 
it was the first one to be established. 


The Juvenile Court 


The Marion County Juvenile Court serves In- 
dianapolis and the districts outside the municipal- 
ity. It is an independent court, the judge of which 
is elected for a 4-year term of office, and was the 
first independent juvenile court established in the 
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United States. In the early years of its existence 
it was considered one of the better courts but 
studies during the thirties indicated that this court, 
like many others, had not kept pace with the 
changing developments in the field of good social- 
legal practice. 

In 1938 a group of interested Indianapolis citi- 
zens formed a Citizens’ Committee for the purpose 
of electing as judge of the juvenile court a person 
who would insist upon the appointment of the pro- 
bation staff on a merit basis and thus divorce poli- 
tics from the social work of the court. The 
Committee, composed of influential and civic- 
minded citizens of both major political parties, 
was successful in securing the election of a candi- 
date who did much to improve the standards of 
the court; however, in the election of 1942 the in- 
cumbent who was supported by the Committee 
was defeated and the whole probation staff again 
was changed. In 1946 the Committee again organ- 
ized to elect as judge a candidate who had promised 
to select professional personnel and to develop a 
court in keeping with modern ideas of good child 
welfare practice. As a nonpartisan committee the 
device used was to back a good Republican candidate 
and a good Democratic candidate in the primaries 
and then when one of these lost in the primary the 
support of the Committee was thrown to the other 
one in the final election. After the election the 
judge who had had Committee support established 
an advisory committee of citizens which has par- 
ticipated actively in the policy-making and public 
relations functions of the court. A faculty member 
of the University Division of Social Service acted 
as consultant to the court by request until a quali- 
fied chief probation officer was obtained. This offi- 
cer is a graduate of a school of social work and 
has had substantial experience as a family case- 
worker, as a probation officer, and as a com- 
missioned officer in the United States Navy’s 
correctional program. The assistant chief proba- 
tion officer chosen was likewise a well qualified 
social worker. Other staff appointed included as 
many social workers with training as it was possi- 
ble to find in view of the low salary range and the 
fact that probation officers in Indiana are not 
under a merit system. 


The Field Work Unit 


The Division of Social Service was glad to help 
in recruiting staff, in working out a record system 
and later has helped also with the on-the-job-train- 


ing of staff. Both the court and the school were 
eager to have the court used for field work as an 
increasing number of graduate students had ex- 
pressed an interest in preparing for correctional 
work. 

Since it was not possible to release the time of 
one of the qualified members of the probation staff 
to give field instruction to students, the school 
agreed to place a member of the faculty in the 
court on a part-time basis to supervise from three 
to four graduate students. The unit has been in 
operation since 1947. 

A total of 27 different students have had one or 
more semesters of field work in the court. Included 
in this number are eleven women. In general, the 
policy is to place only advanced students in the 
court not only because the case situations dealt 
with are difficult but because the quasi-legal set- 
ting involving relationships to judge, referees, and 
many social agencies is so complicated. 

Four of the 27 students who have completed one 
or more semesters of field work at the court are 
still in school. Six are now employed as probation 
officers in juvenile courts and eight are working 
in public child welfare. Three are in private family 
agencies. The six remaining students are employed 
by other social agencies. Thus over half of the stu- 
dents who have left school and are employed are 
either working in a juvenile court or in a public 
child welfare agency. 

Students usually spend 214 days weekly at the 
court. They are given identification cards designat- 
ing them as probation officers and are referred to 
by the regular court staff as part-time probation 
officers rather than as students. One large room 
has been assigned to the unit in which each student 
has his own desk and one telephone is shared by 
the students. Privacy for interviewing is usually 
possible through use of a vacant office. 

In some instances it has been found practical to 
require students to do entry-by-entry or process 
recording on all cases. This type of recording lends 
itself more readily to a discussion of case material 
by the student and the field instructor as it shows 
more clearly the interaction between the client and 
the student. It is particularly useful during the 
time when the student first is assigned the case 
and is going through an exploratory process. In 
some instances after the interview has been dis- 
cussed with the field instructor the student is asked 
to condense the recording, eliminating the unim- 
portant or irrelevant material. Some students are 
able to record well at the beginning of their field 
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work experience at the Court and are able to do 
summarized recording on most of their cases. They 
are given experience with different types of case 
summaries. 

The weekly conference, of 114 to 2 hours, affords 
the student an opportunity to ask questions, to 
bring up problems, and to share his thinking with 
the field instructor. The field instructor is given 
an opportunity to discuss with the student the in- 
terview, the recording, the student’s analysis of 
the situation and his plans for treatment. The con- 
ference also affords the instructor an opportunity 
to observe the student’s ability to use supervision. 
The field instructor is also available for consulta- 
tion for emergencies. Evaluation conferences are 
held at the middle and end of each semester. These 
conferences are devoted to a mutual consideration 
of the student’s progress in the areas of relation- 
ship with clients, interviewing, recording, the fol- 
lowing of procedures, work habits, and relationships 
with other students and workers. 

Although the major emphasis in field work is on 
good social work practice which will obtain in any 
setting, students are expected to become familiar 
with the policies of the court, its relationship to 
other social agencies in the community, and the 
limitation that the authoritarian setting may place 
upon social casework practice. Students have been 
helped to understand the structure and function of 
the court and its relation to other social agencies 
through studying the court manual and through 
attendance at the regular staff meetings. 

The regular weekly staff meetings of the court 
are devoted to discussions of policies and proce- 
dures, to discussions regarding casework, or to 
discussions by outside speakers, representing vari- 
ous organizations in the field of social welfare. 
Students attend these meetings and participate in 
the discussions. They are well accepted by the 
members of the full-time staff, and feel that they 
are an integral part of the probation staff. 


Type of Cases Carried by Students 


In many instances the particular act of delin- 
quency for which a child is brought before the 
court is but a symptom of deeper underlying prob- 
lems, or of some unmet need. Although the intake 
interview conducted by a separate department of 
the court is usually helpful, it does not always in- 
dicate the degree of skill that will be required. 

However, an attempt is made to assign cases 
which present challenging problems making it nec- 
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essary for the student to use the casework skills 
he has acquired. The problems must not be so 
complex, however, that the student is unable to 
cope with them as it is necessary that the client 
be helped and that the student experience a feel- 
ing of success. Someone has remarked that “there 
are no easy cases coming before a juvenile court,” 
and the writer would agree with the statement on 
the basis of his experience. Most of the cases pre- 
sent problems that require much more than the 
giving of tangible services such as a change of 
schools, or helping the child to join a recreational 
group. Most of the cases require that the student, 
in order to be helpful, must have a fundamental 
knowledge of the development of the personality 
and of the interrelationships between members of 
a family. 

Cases in which adult contributors are involved, 
those in which the collection of support money is 
required, and those in which there appear to be 
few strengths on the part of the child or the par- 


ents are among those which rarely are assigned to 
students. 


The Student Can Help 


The cases of Joan and Carl are illustrative of 
some of the ways in which the student can help 
children brought before the court. 


Joan, age 17, was referred to the court after she had 
been arrested for shoplifting from a large department 
store. She had been apprehended stealing jewelry. She 
could neither explain her actions to the Juvenile Aid 
Division of the police department nor to the intake worker 
at the court. She had taken some jewelry earlier in the 
day, decided to return it but was in the process of taking 
more jewelry when apprehended. 

Joan was a high school graduate and was employed as 
a stenographer. She was living with her parents and a 
younger brother at home. Her father had a well-paying 
position, the parents owned their home, and the relation- 
ships among family members seemed to be quite ade- 
quate. Neither parent could offer any explanation for 
Joan’s actions. 

Joan was an attractive, well-dressed, rather poised girl 
who talked well. She expressed no discontent with her 
family situation, liked her job, and was popular with 
boys and girls of her age group. She appeared to be an 
intelligent and happy girl. 

In court a preliminary hearing was held; Joan was 
released to her parents and an official case was opened 
and assigned to a third semester student. 

After several exploratory interviews with Joan and 
her parents it was decided to have an early hearing in 
order to allay their fears, although the factors involved 
in the stealing were not understood. The case was brought 
into court and Joan was placed on probation. 

Two students handled the situation during the 11 
months of probation. It was found that Joan had been the 
favorite of her mother’s younger sister. This woman had 
wanted to be a dancer but was unable to follow this ca- 
reer. She had financed lessons for Joan and was deter- 
mined to have her become a famous dancer although 
Joan had neither the ability nor the interest to become 
successful in this type of career. Both parents resented 
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the aunt’s interest and domination of Joan. Neither ex- 
pressed their feelings but Joan was aware of them and 
was torn between her sense of gratitude toward her aunt 
and her love for her parents. 

Because of her need to study dancing Joan’s high 
school extracurricular activities had been sharply cur- 
tailed and she had few friends. She also had been shocked 
when her aunt suddenly married a soldier in 19438. How- 
ever, he was soon sent overseas and her close relation- 
ship with her aunt continued. It was only after his return 
from the service that the relationship became weakened 
and the aunt seemed to take little interest in Joan’s wel- 
fare. As a result she quit her dancing lessons but felt 
guilty about doing this in view of the amount of money 
her aunt had spent for them. She also felt that her family 
considered her a failure. As Joan was able to discuss her 
fears and worries with her workers, with each of whom 
she had a good relationship, and as she was given sup- 
port and some clarification, she was able to further dis- 
cuss the fact that her parents were quiet people who 
tried to hide their true feelings and that she, likewise, 
acted in this manner. In time she was also able to see 
that her aunt was trying to “achieve through her” and 
was also able to accept the fact that the aunt should be 
devoting her major interest to her husband. She also be- 
gan to understand her parents’ feelings about the aunt’s 
domination of her activities. 

In one interview she was able to say that her aunt 
loved jewelry and bought rather expensive jewelry for 
herself and for Joan. She was extremely angry with her 
aunt on the day of the theft and thought that somehow 
the taking of the jewelry was connected with her feel- 
ings of hostility toward the aunt. She was not able to 
verbalize further her explanation. 

Joan had been dating one young man rather regularly 
and became secretly engaged although she knew her par- 
ents would disapprove of him. With the student’s help 
she was able to announce her engangement to her parents 
and was agreeably surprised when they approved of the 
young man and agreed to an early marriage. Her aunt 
gave tacit approval although she did not seem very con- 
cerned. The case was closed a few weeks before Joan’s 
marriage. 

Carl was referred to the court on an unofficial basis 
for participating in a sex delinquency in the company of 
four 10-year-old boys with the 6-year-old sister of one of 
the boys. The group had undressed the girl and each boy 
had fondled her. The parents of the other children in- 
volved accused Carl of having forced the others. The 
police accepted the accusation that Carl was the leader. 

It was found by the student that although Carl was 
making a satisfactory adjustment in school as far as his 
studies were concerned he had difficulty in associating 
with boys his own age and usually played with the smaller 
boys in the neigborhood. He was small for his age and 
had been overprotected by his mother. His mother had 
been married three times. She divorced Carl’s father soon 
after Carl was born. She soon married for the second 
time. Her second husband was almost twice the age of 
his own father and Carl looked upon him more as a 
grandfather. When Carl was about 10 his mother ob- 
tained her second divorce. During the war she married a 
soldier who formerly had been a policeman. Carl liked 
this man but after he returned from the service where 
he had been a military police sergeant he tried to domi- 
nate Carl and his mother and as a result Carl’s mother 
secured a third divorce. 

The student (a man) was able to give some help to the 
mother in understanding Carl and she showed some in- 
sight into her former attitudes toward him. She admitted 
that she often gave more responsibilities than he could 
assume and, between marriages, looked to him to take 
over responsibilities which should have belonged to her 
husband. She also was able to admit that she wanted 
him to remain a “baby.” She showed ability to use sug- 
gestions concerning her method of approach. Carl showed 
a change as the mother changed her methods of handling 
him. He was able to gain new friends among boys his 
own age and no longer played with 10 and 11-year-olds. 


He continued to be somewhat fearful and confused but 
used the relation with the student very well. His delin- 
quency was a symptom of his social retardation. He was 
found to have been a follower in the sex delinquency 
rather than the leader. At the time the case was closed 
Carl was much happier in his school situation, at home, 
and in his recreational activities. 

This case is the type in which there is usually a 
great deal of community resentment toward the 
delinquent. In some communities there might be 
much pressure brought upon the court to commit 
this boy, for the protection of the smaller boys and 
girls in the community. However, Carl’s delin- 
quency was just a symptom of his inability to 
grow up, which was partially caused by his moth- 
er’s treatment and partly by the succession of male 
figures in the home. As a result Carl was a con- 
fused, unhappy boy, who needed his mother’s love 
but felt very guilty about breaking up her mar- 
riages. With the help of the student he was able to 
show real progress in “growing up” socially. 


Casework in an Authoritarian Setting 


Most of the students early in the placement are 
somewhat confused in regard to the function of 
casework in the court setting. Many have errone- 
ous ideas concerning the juvenile court and while 
they have been given some orientation concerning 
the role of the caseworker in a correctional setting 
in their casework courses, it has been found de- 
sirable to discuss further with new students at the 
beginning of the semester their function at the 
court and to suggest selected reading on this sub- 
ject. Yet some students are prone to rely on the 
authority of the court when they face problems 
with which they feel unable to cope. Other stu- 
dents are loath to use the authority of the court on 
occasions when there is evéry indication that the 
child may need stricter supervision than that pro- 
vided by probation. However, part of the role of 
the field instructor is to help the student accept 
the fact that authority can be used constructively 
in developing a wholesome relationship with the 
client. At the same time they are helped to see the 
limitations of what can be done within a legal in- 
stitution and so they recoginze the need for re- 
ferral to other social agencies or in some cases 
commitment to institutions. 

Most students are somewhat awed by the judge 
and the referees. Some dread to write summaries 


for the judge and are fearful of the court hearing. 


Some students at first seem resentful of the judge’s 
authority and, in an effort to protect their clients 
from a court hearing, try to have all their cases 
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handled on an unofficial basis. Fortunately, in this 
court the judge and referees are all socially-minded 
persons who recognize the value of casework and 
attach a great deal of importance tothe prehearing 
social study. Likewise they have been careful to 
make no distinction between students and full- 
time personnel and usually have handled cases in 
court with sensitivity and warmth. As students 
realize that they are as interested in the welfare 
of children as are the students, and as they read 
more extensively about good juvenile court prac- 
tices, they are able to recognize and accept the 
judge as the representative of the state who has 
been designated to insure that the child’s needs 
are met and his rights protected. 


Correlation With Classroom Courses 


If field work could stand on its own as a method 
of training, the old philosophy of apprenticeship 
might have continued to permeate the thinking 
about education for social work. But equally im- 
portant are the classroom courses. 

The basic process used in probation work is that 
of social casework and so the student planning to 
work in any part of the correctional field needs a 
well-rounded program of study including the se- 
quence of casework courses, and courses which 
give him knowledge of community organization, 
administration, the group process, and research. 
He particularly needs a thorough orientation to 
public welfare such as can be derived from courses 
covering programs of public assistance, child wel- 
fare, public institutions, and the role of the mod- 
ern state in the protection and care of the depend- 
ent and delinquent child. 

Students who choose to concentrate their work 
in the correctional field take a third semester course 
called “Probation and Parole” which is not re- 
quired of all students. This course considers the 
history, organization, and administration of pro- 
bation and parole programs and the application of 
casework methods to probation and parole admin- 
istration. It also considers the application of case- 
work within the institutions for juvenile delinquents 
and adult offenders. 

The research program also is adapted to helping 
the students acquire familiarity with the literature 
and problems in this field, and so far as possible 
students have been encouraged to choose for their 
thesis subject some problem in the field of correc- 
tions. 


Recruitment of Social Workers for 
Correctional Field 


Although graduates of any school of social work, 
under proper supervision, should be able to make 
a contribution to the field of corrections, those stu- 
dents who have completed field work in a proba- 
tion, parole, or in an institution have had the 
advantage of having practiced casework in an au- 
thoritarian setting under close supervision and 
hence they should be able to adapt themselves more 
quickly to a position in this field. Likewise, stu- 
dents who have completed such field work usually 
are interested in continuing if they can secure em- 
ployment under competent supervision which of- 
fers opportunity for advancement. As the number 
of trained social workers increases in the field of 
corrections the standards of agencies should be 
raised and the field work problem which the schools 
have faced should be somewhat lessened because a 
larger number of supervisors will be available. 

After the field work unit had been in operation 
at the Marion County Juvenile Court for a year 
the chief probation officer and judge developed a 
plan for scholarship help to students who were 
interested in working in a juvenile court. The ad- 
visory committee to the court each year raises 
enough money to finance two new students during 
the graduate study at the school. This, combined 
with a plan for “part-time workers” makes possi- 
ble the completion of the degree program by two 
persons each year who have a commitment to ac- 
cept employment on the staff of the court. 

The plan used by Indiana University is not a 
novel one. Other schools have used similar facili- 
ties within the correctional setting as field work 
placements. The success of such a plan depends to 
a large degree upon the interest of the school and 
its relationship to the agency in which the field 
work unit is established. It is of utmost importance 
that the staff, especially those in a supervisory 
position, be qualified by education and experience 
if the standard of work is to be of the level which 
will afford the student a sound educational experi- 
ence. It is hoped that, when another supervisor is 
added to the court staff, the court may assume re- 
sponsibility for providing the field instruction 
making it possible for the school to develop new 
field work units in the correctional field. 

As more communities provide for field work place- 
ments in courts, correctional institutions, and parole 
programs, the number of skilled workers who enter 
the correctional field should be materially increased. 
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Some Realities in the Prevention 
of Social Maladjustment 


By RICHARD A. CHAPPELL 
Chief of Probation, Administrative Office of the United States Courts, Washington, D. C. 


HE TWIN DREAMS of the day when man would 
[car the cause of social maladjustment and, 

having seen the cause, could invent the means 
to prevent it, date back to early days. Even before 
our first crude efforts to protect the community 
against the consequences of crime, delinquency, 
mental and emotional illness, and the like, our phi- 
losophers, teachers, and clergy were wrestling with 
the problem. Today, thanks tothe pervasive influence 
of humanitarian thought and the results of a few 
decades’ work in applying systematic methods to 
the study of human behavior, the first dream is 
being realized. We know more about the complex- 
ities of the human mind and emotions than these 
forebears had believed possible. Indeed, when we 
come to putting our knowledge to work in the name 
of the second dream—prevention—it appears that 
we almost have more knowledge than we know 
what to do with. 

With something like this thought in mind, Com- 
munity Research Associates, Inc., embarked 3 
years ago on a large scale research project. It was 
the intent of Bradley Buell and his associates, who 
recently concluded the project by putting their 
findings into book form for publication this fall 
by Columbia University Press, to provide a com- 
prehensive discussion of the knowledge we have 
and do not have in order to organize our community 
services so as to prevent, reduce, and control four 
major “ailments” of our citizenry today— depend- 
ency, ill-health, maladjustment, and lack of recre- 
ational opportunity. 


All Roads Lead Back... 


They undertook the project believing that wher- 
ever this effort is made, it must be tailored to com- 
munity size. For despite the popular idea that state 
and federal money and influences lay a heavy hand 
upon local autonomy, the fact is that by far the 
greater proportion of money expended for com- 
munity services still comes from local tax funds 
and voluntary contributions. It also goes without 
saying that the great majority of the individuals 
who come to the attention of our public and private 


agencies are cared for within their own communi- 
ties. 

The resulting discussion of the underlying issues 
in the four major fields of service is based on 
thorough screening of the literature of these fields, 
extensive consultation with specialists from them, 
and a statistical study of these services in a typi- 
cal American urban community—St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. The St. Paul study established a definitive 
framework for the shape, size, and interrelatedness 
of the four problem areas. Although figures from 
other cities would vary, the St. Paul figures serve 
to illuminate the issues and to act as a guide for 
thinking our way through them. 

During the month of November 1948, with the 
co-operation of the St. Paul Planning and Research 
Council and 108 public and private agencies in the 
four service fields, schedules were made for every 
family known to any of the agencies for service in 
the course of the month. When tabulations were 
complete, not only did each schedule show the full 
record of problems and services for each family, 
but precise figures could be gotten on the extent 
io which the same families were being serviced by 
different agencies in the same or different fields of 
service. 


Many Symptoms from the Same Soil 


To understand the picture presented by these 
findings, we must go a bit further into discussion 
of the assumption of these consultants which led 
to their use of the broad term maladjustment. One 
of the important learnings from the study of hu- 
man behavior establishes antisocial behavior, men- 
tal and emotional illness, and family disorganization 
as symptoms of basic disturbance growing out of 
the same soil. Traced back, each of these is found 
to have begun in some kind of interaction between 
a human personality and the dynamic elements, 
particularly other personalities, in his environ- 
ment. That this is generally recognized in practice 
is shown by the fact that the three major fields 
dealing with these “symptoms”—the correctional, 
mental hygiene, and casework fields—all require 
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some combination of the same basic skills in order 
to treat the cause and remove the symptom. The 
need for the psychiatrist-psychologist-caseworker 
team, although the amount of each ingredient dif- 
fers in each field, is common to these three service 
systems. The implication of this fact leads to the 
conclusion that the casework agencies must be 
scrutinized together and that any program for the 
prevention and control must be undertaken jointly 
by the agencies of these three systems. 

Consequently, these consultants chose to study 
all evidences of lack of adjustment together under 
one classification—maladjustment. Figures from 
the correctional, mental health, and casework agen- 
cies were studied together, both to get the total 
community picture of maladjustment and to gather 
data that would show more specifically to what 
extent the three systems were dealing with varied 
aspects of the same problem. 

The two kinds of evidence of maladjustment ac- 
cepted for study purposes were officially-recorded 
antisocial behavior, and diagnosed (by psychi- 
atrist or social caseworker) mental or emotional 
illness or incapacity to assume major responsibili- 
ties of home, work, or school. 

Forty-one thousand families, 40 percent of the 
community’s families, were found to have been 
served by these 108 agencies during the month of 
study. Ten percent of the community’s families 
had one or more members showing evidences of 
maladjustment, as defined here; 15 percent had 
problems of ill-health; 18 percent were participat- 
ing in recreation programs; and about 7 percent 
were dependent upon the community for support. 

Forty-five agencies and administrative units 
were involved in the collection of data about the 
adjustment problem in St. Paul—26 public agen- 
cies and 19 private agencies. These agencies in- 
cluded the parole board, youth conservation au- 
thority, correctional institutions, protective schools, 
courts, police bureau, and probation office. They 
also included the agencies and institutions dealing 
with family casework, child welfare services, day 
nursery care, work with the mentally ill and men- 
tally defective, and a child guidance clinic. 

As indicated above the 45 agencies were work- 
ing with over 10,000 families, about 10 percent of 
the families living in St. Paul and Ramsey County. 
In 29 percent of these, the diagnosis showed that 
the trouble was environmental only; in 71 percent, 
maladjustment was reported in terms of behavior 
disorders, such as crime, delinquency, mental de- 


fectiveness, mental and emotional illness, and fail- 
ure in social responsibilities. 


Breeding Ground for Behavior Disorders 


As alert community workers know, problems of 
economic insufficiency, ill-health, and maladjust- 
ment tend to appear in clusters in the same in- 
dividuals and family groups. These workers are 
also well aware that those families who are the 
hardest-hit by this vicious circling of troubles 
drain off an appalling amount of the time, energy, 
and skill of our professional personnel. These 
hunches were dramatically documented by St. Paul 
figures. It was found that a group of 6,600 fami- 
lies who had problems of dependency, ill-health, 
and maladjustment in clusters of two or three to 
a family were absorbing 68 percent of the depend- 
ency services of the community, and 46 percent of 
the health services. Fifty-five percent, it may be 
noted, of the community’s adjustment services cur- 
rently were going into this same group of families. 

On the basis of this and other studies, Mr. Buell 
and his associates make what they call a “shrewd 
estimate” that in most American communities to- 
day more than half the activity of all the correc- 
tional, mental health, and casework agencies is 
expended in servicing about 5 percent of the com- 
munity’s families. They feel—and who would not 
agree ?—that it is in this area that there ought to 
be a concentration of research effort in the next 
decade so that those of us in the adjustment field 
can determine precisely where and to what extent 
the source of social infection is concentrated within 
the community’s population. 

The other side of the coin, and the one which 
holds particular significance for leaders of these 
three adjustment service systems, is the extent to 
which adjustment problems themselves appear ina 
cluster within the same individual or the same fam- 
ily group. Or, to put it another way, the extent to 
which different agencies of the three systems are 
bringing their services to bear on a variety of 
symptoms which all bespeak a common under- 
lying difficulty. 

The St. Paul figures showed that 40 percent of 
the maladjusted individuals were reported two or 
three times. Among the 6,677 families where be- 
havior disorders were reported, for example, there 
were 4,165 families from which over 6,000 mem- 
bers were reported as having officially recorded 
antisocial behavior—that is, crime, delinquency, 
child neglect, illegitimacy, and so on. However, 
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large numbers of these same people were also re- 
ported by casework and mental hygiene agencies 
because of their incapacity to assume family re- 
s»onsibility, or because they were mentally defec- 
tive or mentally ill. In short, it soon appeared that 
several kinds of adjustment services within the 
same community were attempting to deal with es- 
sentially the same problems in the same families, 
but were calling the problems by different names. 

Evidence of the clustering of serious behavior 
disorders has appeared repeatedly in recent years, 
emphasizing the cogent correlation between anti- 
social behavior and symptoms of personal inca- 
pacity such as mental defectiveness, mental and 
emotional illness, and disorganized family situa- 
t’ons. In their study cf 500 criminal careers, Shel- 
don and Eleanor Glueck found that one-fifth of 
the men were feeble-minded, and one-fifth were 
psychopathic. A high proportion suffered from 
emotional handicaps. Sixty percent came from 
broken homes. Over half the families they repre- 
sented had records of criminal arrests or commit- 
ment, and 30 percent had delinquent members 
who had escaped arrest. In 17 percent of these 
families a condition of mental disease or defect 
was noted. 

Another study of 10,000 Sing Sing inmates re- 
ported that only 31 percent were so-called normal. 
One percent were psychotic, 35 percent psycho- 
pathic, 20 percent psychoneurotic or alcoholic, and 
13 percent mentally defective. 

A picture of the high rate of these clusterings 
can be gained from data gathered over a period of 
20 years in Stamford, Connecticut. Using a statis- 
tical procedure devised by Mr. Buell and his asso- 
ciates for consolidating community data about 
officia ly-reported incidents of “social breakdown,” 
it was determined that in the 20 years a group of 
560 families of the community had experienced 
the fol!owing: 117 instances of mental! disease, 32 
of mental! deficiency, 90 of divorce, 303 of crime, 
284 of delinquency, and 49 of child neglect. In 
other cities keeping records similar to these over 
a period of years, it is now estimated that between 
40 and 50 percent of the annua! incidents in these 
categories of “social breakdown” have come from 
families with a previous record of involvement in 
some one category. A detailed study of juvenile 
de'inquency and child neglect in Connecticut, made 
by this group and reported by Regina!d Robinson 
in the Survey Midmonthly for February 1947, 
showed that 9 percent of the families for which 
these incidents of social breakdown were reported, 


a group representing 3 percent of the community’s 
families accounted for 20 percent of the breakdown 
incidents over a period of 10 years. 


A Joint Responsibility 


It seems clear that the disorders with which the 
correctional, mental health, and casework agencies 
deal react strongly upon each other within the 
family setting, so that people coming to the atten- 
tion of one of these systems are, in substantial 
proportion, members of families who are known 
to the other two systems. Thus the failure of one 
agency to deal adequately with a disorder of a per- 
son struggling to achieve social adjustment vastly 
reduces the possibility of success for the objectives 
of other agencies servicing the family to which 
that perscn belongs. Moreover each failure swells 
the flow toward terminal agencies for permanent 
care—our state correctional and mental disease in- 
stitutions. Thus the responsibility to prevent and 
reduce this flow is a joint one, involving the de- 
signing of a sound local service pattern. 

The ccnsultants who carried out this compre- 
hensive research undertaking believe that enough 
is now known to warrant real community-wide 
demonstration and experimentation in working 
out this service pattern. Recently I had the inter- 
esting and worth-while experience of working out, 
with a group representing these three fields, prin- 
ciples and procedures applicable to such a possible 
experiment in one of the western states. Its pur- 
pose would be to prevent and control such. cru- 
cially important results of behavior disorders as 
the separation of children from their own homes; 
child neglect and divorce; truancy, delinquency, 
crime, and mental illness among young people. It 
also aims to strike at the rate of morbidity and 
mortality from chronic disease and physical handi- 
cap, which evidence shows to be a highly impor- 
tant contributing factor in family disorganization. 

Essential to such experiment would be joint 
planning by the correctional, public health, public 
welfare, mental hygiene, casework, and other basic 
services of the community. In this instance, also, 
active participation was envisaged of the principal 
state departments concerned with these services, 
in setting up and manning the plan. 

It was obvious that a demonstration of this kind 
would require a 3- or 4-year period to prove itself. 
New procedures for identification, classification, 
and reporting must be tailored to suit this unique 
operating situation—procedures which can be used 
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for early discovery of cases by doctors, teachers, 
social workers, and other workers from a variety 
of specialized fields. There must be systematic 
agreement developed between community agencies 
regarding responsibility for different types of 
cases, and provision for the supervision and co- 
ordination of these agreements. One of the most 
important factors, it was agreed by these consult- 
ing specialists, would be the setting up of a “family 
mental health center,” equipped with a top-flight 
psychiatric, psychological, and family casework 
staff. The job of the center would be to diagnose 
and consult on all types of mental, emotional, and 
behavior disturbances in the light of the total 
family situation, and to treat certain cases de- 
pending on what other specialized treatment 
resources may exist in the community. An 
equally important factor would be the develop- 
ment of procedures to assure follow-up and con- 
tinuity of treatment, with periodic and systematic 
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evaluation of progress in each case—and of the 
total plan. 


Down to Brass Tacks 


With the St. Paul data lighting the way, these 
consultants have hewed their way through tradi- 
tional attitudes and assumptions which have been 
centuries accumulating, in a tough-minded attempt 
to get down to brass tacks on community-wide pre- 
vention. Though their analysis opens up a new 
myriad of questions to be answered, it reveals to 
the adventurous mind a new assurance that we 
can progress toward the goal of prevention even 
on what we already know about the nature of the 
common problem with which the adjustment serv- 
ices are trying to deal. For those who are con- 
cerned about human problems, honest about facing 
facts, and courageous about following where the 
facts lead, these findings and their analysis will 
prove to be a unique challenge. 


Parole Supervision: A Case Analysis 


By FRANK T. FLYNN, PH.D. 
Associate Professor, School of Social Service Administration, University of Chicago 


Epitor’s Note: The following presentation is the 
third of a series of analyses of presentence reports 
and chronological records to appear in FEDERAL PRo- 
BATION. The reports and records selected may or may 
not be examples of good case recording and presen- 
tence investigation reporting. They are selected pri- 
marily for their value in illustrating basic concepts 
in chronological recording and in the development of 
presentence investigation reports. ‘ 

The case analysis presented in this issue is that of 
a parolee who was under the supervision of a federal 
probation officer. In the Federal Government the 
probation officer investigates and supervises both pro- 


bationers and parolees. 


role from the National Training School at 

Washington, D. C., was the sixth of seven 
children born to parents described as cultured, 
well-to-do, and socially prominent.’ The father, a 
successful banker, is distinguished in appearance, 
possesses many admirable traits, but is rigid, cold, 
domineering, and inflexible. The mother is a gra- 
cious person who is well-groomed, quiet-spoken, 


Cr SULLIVAN, age 18, when released on pa- 


1To protect the identity of the person studied all names, dates, and 
other identifying data have been altered. 


and self-contained. There are no indications of 
friction between the father and mother. The family 
are active members of the Catholic Church. Their. 
home, located in one of the best residential sections 
of ..., is large and beautifully furnished. 

More youthful appearing than his years, Carl is 
a tall, thin boy with a ready smile and agreeable 
manners. His mouth is partly open much of the 
time, which tends to make him appear stupid. He 
has been marked as the “problem child” of the 
family for a long time. His early adjustment in 
parochial and public schools was poor. He was 
truant frequently, and he was given to lying and 
taking sums of money from the home. When he 
was 8 years old he was taken to a mental hygiene 
clinic by his parents for advice and guidance. 
After repeated failures in school adjustment, a 
progressive private day school was tried, but even 
the fiexible curriculum and focus on individual in- 
terests failed to capture his sustained attention. A 
well-known psychiatric clinic examined Carl, and 
the parents were told that he had limited intelli- 
gence and probably would not achieve the college 
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education and professional goals of the other chil- 
dren in the family.” 

Carl had one interest—automobiles. He liked to 
drive them and to work on motors. At 15, he was 
arrested for operating an automobile without a 
driver’s license, and at 16 persistent truancy and 
petty thefts brought him to the attention of the 
juvenile court, but no official record was made be- 
cause the family arranged a plan for him. In March 
1946 he was admitted to... , a well-known private 
training school, the father paying $1,400 a year 
tuition. Carl resented this action, and later con- 
tended that the only reason for it was that his 
father wanted to get rid of him. 

His adjustment at the training school was fair 
for a time. He participated in the student govern- 
ment as a judge, and he did academic work at the 
eighth-grade level. Nevertheless, he ran away nu- 
merous times during the next 14 months. Early in 
May 1947, Carl and another boy made off with the 
car of the principal of the school. They were appre- 
hended in Virginia, and returned. Both boys es- 
caped from detention at the school a fortnight 
later, broke into the home of the principal, and 
departed in the same car, taking a watch, radio, 
cash, and clothing. They were apprehended in 
South Carolina. Neither the school authorities nor 
the father interceded this time and under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Juvenile Delinqueney Act 
Carl was committed to the custody of the Attorney 
General for a period of 214 years by the United 
States District Court for the Eastern District of 
South Carolina. 

At the National Training School, tests revealed 
that Car] had high-average intelligence (1.Q. 112), 
high-average mechanical aptitude, and high-aver- 
age manual dexterity. He was assigned to part- 
time school, in which his work was poor, and to 
part-time auto class, in which his progress was 
above average despite less effort than was regarded 
as desirable. In the National Training School eval- 
uation this significant comment appears: “Much 
of this boy’s future depends upon his family and 
their attitude toward him. So far, they have given 
him little affection and understanding. While he is 
a capable boy and has at least average abilities, he 


* Whether this is the parental version, or whether the statement is 
based on a clinic report is not clear. In either event, the parents are 
likely to be influenced negatively. 

®% Because of space limitations only those more pertinent chronological 
entries are included here. In some instances direct quotations are taken 
from the entries. Ellipses are used at those points where portions of the 
entries have been omitted. Statements not carried in quotes are sum- 


maries in the probation officer’s own words of the highlights of each 
contact. 
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probably will never live up to the expectations of 
his parents.” 

Carl was received at the National Training 
School in late June 1947. In August, the admission 
summary was sent to the probation office, and in 
December the probation office was notified by tele- 
phone that Carl was granted parole effective at 
once and the school hoped he could be released 
before Christmas. There had been no parole plan- 
ning. There had been some discussion of the pos- 
sibility of working out a school program for him, 
and it was hoped something could be worked out 
with the parents. 


The probation office summary of what happened 
is interesting and informative: 


Upon initial contact, the father was obviously displeased 
that Carl had been granted parole. He felt the boy had been 
doing fairly well for the first time in his life and the same 
program should be continued for a longer period in order 
that settled work habits and attitudes might be firmly es- 
tablished. The boy had been at the National Training School 
only 6 months. It seemed very soon for him to come home. 
Furthermore, the parents had not been consulted. The fa- 
ther accepted the boy’s return home as inevitable, but he 
was not prepared to offer any suggestions as to a parole 
plan. If we could make any arrangements about a school 
program, that would be satisfactory. We succeeded in hav- 
ing him participate to the extent of securing the services 
of a parish priest as the adviser. A tentative school plan 
was set up after conference with the director of vocational 
schools and a member of the guidance staff of the depart- 
ment of education. Carl was well known to these people 
because of their efforts to work out a plan for him a few 
years ago. If Carl could take an advanced course in auto- 
mobile mechanics which would fit him for eventual work 
on a managerial level, he might gain status in the eyes of 
his family. In any event, Carl would have to participate 
in any plan decided upon, and he will be interviewed and 
tested after his return home. 


Report of Supervision Progress * 


Carl Sullivan was released on parole on Decem- 
ber 21, 1947. On our first contact, he talked at 
length about the training school where he obvi- 
ously felt a sense of acceptance and belonging” ; 
the school was a fine place and he was now a fin- 
ished automobile mechanic. He was lukewarm about 
the possibilities of a school program now but agreed 
to withhold judgment until he had talked with Mr. 
Packard and Mrs. Greenbaum of the department 
of education, with whom he wasalready acquainted. 

January 5, 1948.—The interviews at the department of 
education resulted in a decision by Carl to attend high 
school 4 nights a week to take algebra and mechanical 
drawing in order to have a better foundation in math before 
undertaking an advanced course in automobile mechanics. 
These classes would begin the first of February. In the 


meantime, Carl was to seek employment in a garage. Vari- 
ous possibilities were discussed with him. 


There were a number of contacts during the first month. 
On January 19, Carl started work in a small garage near 
his home. His talk, however, centered on his experiences 
at the training school and tended to be boastful in tone 
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about his achievements and the recognition he received. 
When he requested permission to visit the school one Sat- 
urday, it was given as we felt that this might help him to 
orient himself. It was our impression that he felt happier 
at the school than he ever had at home. If he realized he 
was now only a visitor and no longer belonged there, some 
of the ties might be severed. 

Carl quit his first job after a few weeks because, he said, 
the employer did not appreciate his abilities and did not 
pay high enough wages. He got another job in a service 
station but was dissatisfied because he felt he was fitted 
for more skilled work. He began school but complained 
almost at once that the algebra was too difficult. 


February 20, 1948.—Mrs. Sullivan called. . .. She ex- 
presses concern about Carl. They are very doubtful that 
he is attending night school regularly. . . . She believes he 
is using the pretext of going to school in order to ” out 
at night. ... The job which the boy says he has at... does 
not seem to amount to much. 

We talked with Carl the same day. He thinks he may 
drop the algebra; he cannot see much use in it anyhow. 
Employment was also discussed. Carl’s interest, however, 
centers on the unhappy home conditions. His father is con- 
stantly nagging; the family is always “riding” him. His 
father insists on his doing odd jobs that none of the others 
has to do because Carl should “earn his keep.” It is difficult 
to find anything that Carl is really interested in. He sees 
a great deal of former friends and seems to have plenty of 
social life but this is aimless and disorganized. 


March 12, 1948.—“‘Call from Carl’s mother. The boy is 
still unemployed and seems to be making no effort to find 
work. He wants to go out at night all the time . . . there 
are many arguments about this because the father insists 
that Carl be in by 11:30 or 12:00. The boy often is out until 
1:00 or 2:00 am. and even later and then wants to sleep 
until noon. He will not confide in either of his parents and 
will never satisfactorily answer their questions. Mrs. Suili- 
van feels that employment is the chief problem at this 
time. 

Arrangements were immediately made for referral to 
. the state employment service. An appointment was made 

and a letter of introduction given to Carl. We learned later 
that, although he went to the employment service, he did 
not persist in any follow-up because, ‘he said, they could 
not do anything for him. 


March 15, 1498.—Carl continues to talk primarily about 
the family and his father in particular. We have felt that it 
might help him to let him express his hostility freely and 
accept it. At the same time we have tried to interpret the 
father’s attitudes. Carl wishes he could move into a room 
to himself and asks if this would be permitted. We told 
him that it might but that he would first have to secure a 
job and show that he could be self-supporting. While we 
do not feel that Carl is mature enough to live by himself, 
we did not want to discourage him, as a move may be the 
ultimate solution. A placement in some family would he a 


different matter but we know of no possibilities of such an 
arrangement. 


April 1498.—The situation remained relatively quiet. 
Carl succeeded in getting a job as a bank runner and worked 
almost a full month. He was enthusiastic at first but this 
soon waned. He dropped algebra. He never seeks advice but 
acts on his decisions and tells us about them afterwards. 
We suggested that he have another talk with the guidance 


adviser at the department of education but he did not 
follow this up. 


May 3, 1498.—“Mr. Sullivan called. He states that he 
is afraid Carl is ‘back to his old tricks.’ The other night 
his aunt’s car was taken from her garage... and returned 
before morning. It was necessary to break into the garage 
to gain access to the car. Mr. Sullivan suspects Carl of 
participating in this affair because he knows about his 
aunt’s car and she lives next door to a boy ... with whom 
Carl constantly associates. ... Carl is habitually untruth- 
ful, constantly telling fantastic tales ... but they are so 


een that the brothers and sisters ridicule him about 
them.” 


We suggested to the father that Carl probably has to 
manufacture stories because he feels very insecure and a 
great deal of his trouble may come from his uncertain 
place in the household and in the family’s affections. Al- 
though the father agrees with this readily, it has no effect 
because he feels that the attitudes toward Carl are only io 
be expected because of past experiences with him and you 
cannot expect all the members of a family to make them- 
selves over for one. 

Subsequently, Carl denied having anything to do with 
his aunt’s car. He was not surprised we had learned of the 
inec:dent but he assumed that the police had told us. Carl 
was never questioned by the police about it. 


May to July 1948.—There were no specific complaints 
during this period although the situation remained much 
the same. Carl joined the National Guard, drilled weekly 
and went away to camp for 2 weeks toward the end of 
July. This ended in a discharge from the National Guard 
because he had an accident with an Army vehicle and was 
an‘agonistic toward the officers. 

Prior to leaving for camp, Carl ob‘ained a job at the... 
aircraft plant, to begin work early in August. He started 
on August 16 as a turret lathe operator. There was some 


discussion about his obtaining a room near the plant or 
atthe *Y.”’ 


September 9, 1948—Mrs. Sullivan called. She is very 
disturbed about Carl. She has reason to doubt that he is 
still working at .. .’s and told us of the irregular hours 
he is keeping and his conflicting statements about his work. 
He has been riding around in a Model-A Ford which he 
claims is his, although his father forbade him to buy a car. 
A check with the commissioner of motor vehicles revealed 
that the Ford is still registered in the name of a boy with 
whom Carl is friendly. 

The parents would like to see Carl get a room near the 
: a but Mrs. Sullivan does not believe Carl has really 
tried. 

There followed several contacts with Carl. He claimed 
positively to be working at... ’s and said he had been 
transferred to the night shift. He does not like the work; 
it is not the kind he was promised at the plant. The hostility 
toward his father continues to occupy his whole attention 
and seems to prevent all other constructive activity. We 
tr'ed to point out the advantages of working at a place like 
...’s; it is in keeping with his general interests, has pres- 
tige, and could lead to a good future. 


September 16, 1948.—The mother called again. She is 
convinced Carl is not working. He has been remaining out 
all night and says he is on the night shift from 12:00 to 
8:00 but was seen by the paper boy at 4:00 a.m. wandering 
the streets just last night. 

We checked with the personnel office at the . . . plant. 
This was the fourth consecutive day that Carl has not re- 
ported for work. He had not been transferred to the night 
shift. If he would report back for work at once, he might 
be able to retain his job. 

Visited the home. Mrs. Sullivan seems to wish to leave 
the full responsibility for Carl’s troubles up to the proba- 
tion officer. She has no suggestions. 

We talked with Carl privately, telling him of our concern 
about him, particularly with reference to his staying out 
all night. He insisted that he has been on the night shift 
at ...’s whether they have a record of it or not. Carl al- 
ways has a ready explanation whenever questioned but his 
answers are either a flat denial or evasive. We told him 
that, regardless of what the situation at .. .’s might be, 
we would expect him to go back there and keep his job. 


September 27.—Talked with Father Morris. the parole 
adviser. He is well acquainted with the family situation 
but seems inclined to feel that Carl has a tendency to make 
more of his father’s attitude than is warranted. Carl’s eld- 
est brother has done everything he could to be helpful 
and has interceded on many occasions with the father. 
This brother has talked with Father Morris about it. Carl 
never attends Mass with any member of the family but al- 
ways comes to a different service. He also attends a teen- 
age social held in the parish house every Sunday evening 
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and Father Morris has noted that he seems to enjoy him- 
self and gets along well with boys and girls. 

Father Morris does not believe that Carl ever reaily 
wanted to move away from home. Whenever the possibility 
of doing so appeared to be close, Carl’s enthusiasm waned. 
He may be gaining some satisfaction out of aggravating 
his father and the rest of the family. 


September 30.—Carl quit his job at ...’s on the 29th. 
He has decided to go to vocational school and take a part- 
time course in automobile mechanics. 

October and November.—Very little employment and no 
apparent serious effort to locate work, but he states he is 
going to school 1 hour daily. In the latter part of Novem- 
ber, Carl bought a 1933 Packard Sedan for $18.00 and had 
an accident the first day. He claimed damages amounting 
to $160.00. He was found “not guilty” of reckless driving, 
but the operator of the other car was fined. Carl sold his 
car for $25.00 on the promise he would have the repairs 
made. He wanted to collect from the operator of the other 
car involved in the accident. 


December 13.—“Mr. Sullivan called. Carl went out last 
Friday afternoon and did not return home until Saturday 
evening. Money has been disappearing from around the 
house constantly. Mr. Sullivan accuses Carl. ‘The boy must 
get out and find a room. ... Some time ago Carl got up 
one night at 1:30 a.m. Mr. Sullivan was aroused and saw 
some boys outside Carl’s bedroom window. They had wak- 
ened him and wanted Carl to join them. One of Carl’s broth- 
ers tried to persuade the boy not to go out but he did so 
and remained out the rest of the night.” 

Talked with Carl the same day. He said the boys had 
called for him because he had a temporary job delivering 
early morning papers and that was why he went out. He 
refused to offer his father this explanation. 

Carl announced that he had located a room for $8.00 a 
week and he had already paid a week's rent. It is in a 
good neighborhood, directly across from the church where 
the parole adviser is located. Carl is convinced that once 
away from home, everything will be all right. He has no 
job but will find one. We told him to go to the employment 
office and report back to us. 

We later talked to the father who is satisfied with Carl’s 
move and offered to help financially at any time we feel 
there is a need but he hopes Carl may learn to be more 
responsible if he has to meet his own living expenses. 


December 17.—Received a call from Mr. Sullivan to ad- 
vise us that Carl had been arrested on a charge of breaking 
and entering and burglary. During the night of December 
16 and 17 Carl had come to the home and taken the family 
car without the knowledge of anyone. He had picked up 
two friends and toward morning, had broken into a res- 
taurant at.... 


December 18.—Attended the magistrate’s hearing. Carl 
pleaded guilty to the charge. One boy, age 15, was turned 
over to the juvenile court authorities. A third boy, age 18, 
claimed convincingly that he had tried to persuade Carl 
and the juvenile not to commit the offense and had not 
participated in it. Carl’s testimony corroborated this boy’s 
contentions and he was released. Cartons of cigarettes 
cigars, a coin box, a slot machine, and money from the 
cash register were taken. All of these items were in the 
car when the boys were apprehended. Carl was held for 
the action of the grand jury and committed to jail. 

When it was explained to Carl that this offense consti- 
tuted a parole violation, he became very upset. He had 
thought that we would find some way to get him out of the 
trouble. He gave vent to his feelings about his father, say- 
ing he was to blame for everything, that he had never 
given him anything in his life and he intended to kill him 
the first chance he got. 

A parole violator warrant was subsequently issued. We 
then discussed the case with the state’s attorney who agreed 
to nol. pros. the new charge on condition that Carl be re- 
turned to a federal institution as a parole violator. Carl 


4 The three topics in this section of the case analysis are discussed by 
the probation officer who supervised Carl while on parole. 


was a, to the National Training School on January 
18, 1949. 


In the meantime, we had visited Carl in the county jail. 
He seemed much less perturbed than at first. He brought 
out more hostile feelings about his father, going back into 
the more distant past than he ever had before. He said 
that his father had frequently taunted him by saying, 
“Why don’t you get out; why don’t you change your name 
and disappear?” 

He had decided that when released this time, he is going 
to some entirely different part of the country. This is the 
only way he can get rid of all the unhappy associations he 
has surrounding the home. He hopes his parole adviser 
can help him in this plan. 


General Comments by the Supervising Officer * 


Problems and needs at time the parole warrant 
was issued.—At the time the parole warrant was 
issued, Carl had committed a new offense. His life 
had become completely disorganized, and we felt 
that this was directly attributable to a deep emo- 
tional conflict around his relationship to his father 
and to his family in general. He was acting out 
his inner hostilities. There were feelings of rejec- 
tion and “not belonging” which produced bitter- 
ness, resentment, and defiance of parental authority 
in an effort to retaliate. The family patterns of re- 
jection and punishment for failure to conform 
were firmly fixed. The situation reached a point 
where Carl was incapable of making an adjust- 
ment in the community. He was in constant tur- 
moil and the threat of overt antisocial behavior 
was ever present. 

In our opinion, Carl was in need of intensive in- 
dividual psychiatric counseling in an institutional 
environment in order to develop sufficient maturity 
to face his problems without the support and help 
of his family. 

General factors contributing to failure to adjust. 
The family’s rejection and Carl’s reactions to it 
were the fundamental factors in the failure to ad- 
just. The attitudes of the family should have been 
given greater consideration before the parole was 
granted. These attitudes dated back to the boy’s 
early childhood and had become more firmly fixed 
through the years with Carl’s continuing failure 
to adjust to any program attempted in his behalf. 
The family, and particularly the father, were not 
ready to have the boy at home again. The father 
felt that the boy was making progress for the first 
time in his life at the training school and he was 
convinced that this program should be continued 
for a longer time. The parole was forced on him 
and on the family with no participation on their 
part and without any request for their opinion 
about the boy. In effect, they were told that he was 
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coming home and that they would have to accept 
him. 

Contributing further to Carl’s failure to adjust 
was his seeming lack of interest in any kind of 
program. He did not care either about work or 
school and made little real effort to occupy himself 
constructively. This increased the friction at home. 
He liked to drive cars, listen to the radio, and read 
comic books. He wanted to receive the care and 
affection of his family but was not able to give 
anything of himself to make this more possible. 

General principles which guided supervision.— 
Our endeavors throughout were directed toward 
establishing and maintaining a friendly, accepting, 
and nonpunitive relationship with the boy. We 
gave encouragement and praise in order to increase 
his self-esteem. We recognized with him the family 
problems and his difficult relationship with his 
father. We gave him opportunity to express his 
hostilities freely and endeavored, when possible, 
to interpret to him his emotions and the family 
attitudes. At the same time, we guarded against 
siding wholly with Carl against the family be- 
cause we felt that he had to make an adjustment 
with the family before he could become independ- 
ent of them. We followed the policy of being non- 
critical, nondemanding, and liberal in granting 
requests in order that Carl would not feel that we, 
like his family, rejected him. We counseled him 
regarding employment and school possibilities, at 
times taking the initiative in offering concrete 
and specific suggestions but generally leaving the 
action up to the boy. The general principles under- 
lying supervision, therefore, were an accepting 
and nonpunitive relationship within which we at- 
tempted to give Carl an opportunity to work out 
and live through his many emotional conflicts and 
hostilities. 


Analysis of Parole Supervision 


Space limitations do not permit comment on all 
of the important aspects of this interesting case, 
and even thorough exploration of the areas chosen 
for discussion is out of the question. Nevertheless, 
an attempt is made to deal with some of the broader 
issues raised by this case material, especially those 


5 With permission of the Administrative Office of the United Sita’es 
Courts, and with the co-operation of Mr. Russell G. Oswald, director of 
the Division of Corrections, Wisconsin Department of Public Welfare, 
the case was discussed by an in-service training group consist’nzg of ad- 
ministrative assistants and case consultants of the Bureau of Probation 
and Parole, supplemented by one social service representative from each 
of five institutions. This group of 15 spent nearly 5 hours discuss’ng 
various phases of the case. This suggests that it may be useful for other 
in-service training programs, and it also indicates the cursory nature of 
the treatment of it given here. 


which have general relevance rather than those 
specific to the record itself. The writer had access 
to the probation officer’s entire chronological rec- 
ord and also was informed of later developments 
in the case; he therefore has an advantage in com- 
menting on it. Because of this, arrangements were 
made for a discussion of the case by a group of 
experienced workers who had access only to the 
information available when the “Report of Super- 
vision Progress” ends. The areas selected for at- 
tention here are among those the group considered 
most important.® 

The relationship of release planning to supervi- 
sion.—This case demonstrated clearly and forcibly 
the importance of careful prerelease planning. With- 
cut attempting to assess the degree of responsibil- 
ity of the parole board, the institution, or the 
probation office, it is certain that some rather ob- 
vious danger signals were ignored. The training 
school staff recognized the important role of family 
attitudes in Carl’s situation—much of his future 
depended on it. Yet, release was planned without 
consulting the family. When the father was in- 
formed he was resistant and resentful. He reluc- 
tantly accepted the situation as inevitable, but he 
cou'd not move into participation in planning for 
Carl, except that he obtained a priest as parole 
adviser. Older brothers and sisters may have been 
resources, but apparently they were not brought 
into the picture. 

It is conceded that there are some dangers in 
delaying release after parole has been granted. 
Nevertheless, the importance of the family in re- 
lation to Carl’s adjustment suggests that release 
should have been deferred for at least a month. 
Probably the proverbial warmth of the Christmas 
holidays was accorded too much weight. But Carl 
could have been somewhat of a problem during 
the holidays. The record indicates that he was a 
problem to the family for more than 10 years— 
probably much longer than that. Now he appears 
at Christmas—for his family it is party-time, 
and social-calling time. With his half-open mouth, 
he certainly is not an asset. In addition, school 
plans must be deferred until February, and a plan- 
less, aimless January does not offer much promise 
of getting him off to a good start. 

The failure to enlist family co-operation before 
Carl’s release unquestionably affected supervision 
here. As the record shows, the family failed to ac- 
cept responsibility for him, and both the father 
and mother projected their own obligations on the 
supervisory officer. It may be argued thata plan for 
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Carl away from the home was indicated because 
the pattern of parental rejection was both deep- 
seated and long-standing. The evidence is not very 
clear on this point; at any rate, alternatives were 
not explored. Inadequate planning made supervi- 
sion very difficult. 

The role played by the supervising officer.— 
At the outset it should be pointed out that a person 
reviewing the record is in a far different position 
from the one working with the case. Looking at 
another’s work is done from a different perspec- 
tive, and there are not the same emotional involve- 
ments which so frequently beset the person in 
day-by-day contact with the case. Consequently, it 
is easy to be critical and to sit in judgment when 
one is removed from the situation and when all the 
known facts are at hand. It should be added that 
the supervision of Carl is complicated by the fact 
that the causes of his difficulties are largely un- 
known. As a result, the tendency is to treat symp- 
toms as they develop, and this is noted when the 
greatest activity, except for initial planning, seems 
to occur around crises, especially when the parents 
report that he is proving difficult. Finally it must 
be kept in mind that the supervision is being done 
by a worker with a heavy case load. This factor 
alone is a compelling one, when any evaluation of 
his efforts is attempted. 

With all these factors under consideration, it 
must be admitted that the officer’s work was of a 
high order. He operated at all times with a keen 
understanding of the dynamics of personality de- 
velopment. He attempted to interpret Carl’s situa- 
tion to the parents, and their reactions in turn 
were interpreted to him. He recognized the diffi- 
culties involved, but he was willing to carry on 
under what must have been discouraging condi- 
tions. Some readers of this record will be convinced 
that he lacked aggressiveness, and that the parents 
should have been confronted more consistently 
with their responsibility in the matter. We have a 
clear picture of the father—dominant, aggressive, 
positive, and righteous. The mother does not 
emerge so clearly. She complains of Carl’s lack of 
progress; she seems to be the quiet, soft-spoken 
one; but one suspects that the mother’s rejection 
of Carl is more profound, more complete than that 
of the father. She does not come into focus suffi- 
ciently for one to know precisely what part she is 
playing here. It would be helpful to know. The 
problem is that both parents are able to ration- 
alize their conduct and project the blame on Carl 
or the officer, It is heavy going when one tries to 


interpret a Carl to parents who are self-satisfied 
and whose methods have been proved by rearing 
six children successfully—as measured by con- 
formity at least. 

The specific role of the supervising officer is 
described in his own words in the section “General 
principles which guided supervision.” One sen- 
tence is especially important: “We followed the 
policy of being noncritical, nondemanding, and 
liberal in granting requests in order that Carl 
would not feel that we, like his family, rejected 
him.” This, of course, is generally sound practice; 
in this situation it may have been carried too far. 
Carl is essentially an impulsive, hedonistic person 
who invariably fails to look before he leaps. He 
needs standards, and as long as he rejects those 
of his family—although he is ambivalent about it 
—he needs a relationship with a person who does 
represent standards. In other words, there are a 
good many reality factors here that need attention, 
and there is some danger in overpermissiveness in 
this and similar situations. This comment does not 
in any way recommend or: condone punitive, ag- 
gressive treatment of Carl. As a matter of fact, 
such handling would cut off any chance for Carl 
to develop the kind of relationship he needs. But 
Carl is intelligent; he has learned to “‘use”’ people ; 
there is a real possibility here that he can use the 
relationship with the supervisory officer in such a 
way as to evade responsibility. His “upset” reac- 
tion when confronted with the fact that breaking 
and entering and burglary constitutes a parole 
violation is very interesting. The “‘noncritical, non- 
demanding” approach may possibly have evoked 
this response. 

One question that is bound to be raised here is 
whether the supervising officer might have used 
psychiatric services in dealing with Carl. While 
the family had prior contacts with clinics, which 
were not especially helpful, there is no evidence 
that psychiatric treatment as distinguished from 
psychiatric diagnosis was ever used in trying to 
deal with Carl’s problems. Possibly, in view of the 
financial resources of the family and the urban 
setting, the attempt should have been made. Even 
at the diagnostic level, psychiatric services might 
have been used in order to provide consultation to 
the supervising officer. Probably the officer was 
conscious of the danger of “pushing” Carl, and 
giving the worker an opportunity to discuss his 
interviews with a psychiatrist might have given 
him more security and freedom in dealing with 
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Carl, especially in setting limits that made more 
demands upon him. 

This record displays critical thinking and the 
application of good casework principles in what 
was at best a very difficult situation. 


Later Career 


The later career of Carl is not surprising. He 
remained at the National Training School for 
about a year after his return, made a fair adjust- 
ment, and was paroled with a plan which included 
employment in Washington, D. C., as a service sta- 
tion attendant. Although he received a great deal 


of attention from a prominent “big brother,” the 
plan lasted only a few months. He wandered to Cali- 
fornia. With a companion he stole a car and returned 
East, committing numerous larcenies en route. 
They were finally apprehended after a series of 
thefts in Maryland, and although he admitted the 
charges, Carl asked that a brother, an attorney, 
be informed of his plight, because he thought there 
were some legal loopholes in the charges. The fam- 
ily did not wish to become involved, and in Sep- 
tember 1950, a few days before his 21st birthday, 
Carl was sentenced to the state reformatory for 
a period not to exceed 4 years. 


Letter to the Editor 


“My Six Convicts” More Fiction Than Truth 


To THE EDITOR: 


My Six Convicts by Donald P. Wilson has been more or 
less of a controversial issue since Life magazine publicized 
it in the issue of January 22. It is unfortunate that a popu- 
lar magazine such as Life will give wide publicity to a story 
that gives the public the wrong impression of prison life. 

This book, in my opinion, contained much more fiction 
than truth. Mr. Wilson served as psychologist in the led- 
eral Penitentiary at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, in the 
early 30’s at which time the institution was under lease by 
the Department of Justice and is now the Army’s discipli- 
nary barracks. He is recalled as an amiable individual who 
“came and went” after a period of a few years’ employment 
as did a number of other employees of the United States 
Public Health Service in this particular position.* I sup- 
pose he felt called upon to break into print with his exper- 
iences at that time and produced six characters who in 
prison parlance would have been called “mugs” and who, 
under modern classification methods, would not have been 
qualified by training, experience, and outlook to occupy 
positions in the psychologist’s office. My memory recalls 
that Mr. Wilson had not more than a few prisoner em- 


ployees, one or two of whom were janitors. In my 25 years 
of prison work I have not seen convicts like his “six.” To 
me his characters are fictional and overdrawn. 

Mr. Wilson does an injustice to the former Fort Leaven- 
worth prison’s administration and the employees who 
worked there at the time. He gives the impression that the 
convicts are of low grade and the employees, particularly 
the guards, were either stupid or incapable of meeting cus- 
todial problems. Particularly is this true in connection 
with his portrayal of the manner in which prostitutes were 
smuggled into and out of the institution. His mentioning of 
Al Capone’s incarceration in the Fort Leavenworth institu- 
tion is another good example of untruthfulness as is also 
his episode of the doctor’s abduction. 

At this particular time when the public is beginning to 
be concerned about what actually happens in our prisons 
this book seems most unfortunate. The sincere efforts of 
progressive-minded career penologists and prison personnel 
are also adversely affected with the public obtaining a 
wrong impression. 


Fort Leavenworth, Kans. Don E. WINTERBURG 


Major, AGC 
1 Epiror’s Note: Major Winterburg was a member of the Fort 
Leavenworth staff at the time Dr. Wilson served as psychologist. 


Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of .Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. In 1946 a defendant pleaded guilty to violation of cer- 
tain statutes for which the only penalty is a money fine. 
The maximum fines were imposed on all 13 counts of the 
information but payment on nine of them was suspended 
and probation granted for 2 years conditioned upon obedi- 
ence to all laws. The fines on the four remaining counts 
have not been paid. Does the nonpayment constitute ground 
for charges as a probation violator? 


On the facts presented, our vote would be against filing 
a motion for hearing and revocation. Payment of the fines 
not included in the suspension was apparently not made a 
requirement to be met during the probation period. Taken 
at its face, the only obligation laid upon the probationer 
was obedience to all laws. In the ordinary sense, and im- 
plied by the language used, laws include statutes enacted 
by legislative bodies and regulations promulgated by au- 
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thorized agencies. Failure to pay the unsuspended fines did 
not constitute infraction of law or regulation and hence is 
not a violation of probation. This does not mean that the 
defendant is relieved from payment of the fines in question. 
A fine imposed in a criminal action becomes a vested judg- 
ment in favor of the Government and may be collected in 
like manner as a money judgment in a civil case. Section 
3569, Title 18. After judgment in this case, and upon mo- 
tion by the United States attorney, the court could have 
granted execution with direction to the marshal to levy 
upon any property possessed by the defendant to satisfy 
the fines. That procedure is available so long as the fines 
remain unpaid. 

The conclusion that here is involved no violation of pro- 
bation makes it unnecessary to reach the interesting ques- 
tion whether the court, even if a breach of probation were 
present, now retained power to act in view of the fact that 
the 2-year probation period terminated in May 1948. In 
passing, however, readers are reminded that the late Judge 
Waller (C. A. 5), in construing the trial court’s power 
under the original Probation Act, held that probation could 
be revoked after the 5-year period only if a violation had 
occurred within that period. Sanford v. King, 136 F. (2) 
106. Under the present Act jurisdiction in this case ended 
when the 2-year period came to a close without any appar- 
ent violation. 


2. A defendant was sentenced to serve 3 years. Simul- 
taneously, on another charge, the imposition of sentence 
was suspended and probation was granted for 5 years to 
commence upon the defendant’s release from imprisonment. 
During imprisonment the defendant committed another of- 
fense and received a new consecutive sentence in the 
same court. Query: May that court revoke probation on 
account of the new offense before expiration of the 3-year 
sentence? 


No new problem is created by this record and question. 
The crux of the matter is the point in time when probation 
goes into effect. Here the judgment is quite clear in mak- 
ing probation effective upon release from imprisonment. 
Such release has not occurred and the probation period is 
therefore in futuro. To revoke probation before its incep- 
tion seems akin to making a sentence effective before it is 
imposed, a course forbidden by statute. 

Does the vested power of the court to “revoke or modify 
any condition of probation, or change the period of proba- 
tion” (Section 3651), imply the right to advance or post- 
pone the date when probation shall become operative? My 
answer: is in the affirmative provided, of course, that the 
probation period has not commenced when such action is 
taken. But that course would be unavailing here, in our 
opinion, because it would postdate commission of the of- 
fense as to which revocation of probation is now proposed. 
Furthermore, advancement of the probation period to coin- 
cide with, or overlap, the period of imprisonment would 
result in that conglomerate mixture of imprisonment and 
probation which we have elsewhere called an “unholy 
union” because of the diverse objectives of imprisonment 
and probation, respectively. It is understood that behind 
the question in this case lies the desire to have the defend- 
ant serve no more time than he faces under the sentences 
already imposed. It is a dilemma, without doubt, and an 
unfortunate situation for both court and prisoner, but we 
cannot see our way clear to an alternative position in the 


premises. We are firmly convinced that probation may not 
be revoked lawfully for a violation thereof transpiring in 
advance of the date probation becomes effective. 


3. Under one indictment, a prisoner received 3 years’ 
imprisonment and a $20,000 fine, not committed. Under the 
second indictment, imposition of sentence was suspended 
and probation was granted effective upon expiration of the 
imprisonment sentence, and conditioned upon payment of 
the fine under the first indictment. The probation period 
having now started with the fine unpaid, may probation be 
revoked lawfully for failure to have paid the fine? 


The foregoing statement appears to support no other 
conclusion than that the court intended that the fine should 
be paid as the condition precedent to enjoyment of proba- 
tion. The question would be pointless if payment had been 
ordered made with entry upon probation, or immediately 
thereafter, but such directions are not deducible from the 
statement. 

It is axiomatic that conditions attached to probation will 
not be formally questioned or challenged successfully in 
the absence of extraordinarily strong grounds. Such situa- 
tions are almost, if not entirely, unknown because of judi- 
cial wisdom exercised in the direction of adapting the 
conditions of probation to the ends of justice and the needs 
of the individual probationer. But note that we refer to 
conditions attached to probation. That is intended to em- 
brace only the conditions prescribed and to become opera- 
tive when the probation period takes effect. Conditions to 
be complied with antecedent to commencement of probation, 
whatever purpose may underlie such orders, may easily 
become the subject of honest doubt and question. And this 
approach would have a reasonable basis in any instance 
where the precedent condition cannot, without great diffi- 
culty and perhaps not at all, be carried out. This could be 
especially true where the condition prerequisite to entry 
upon probation is payment of a fine during imprisonment 
under a prior judgment. Whatever views one holds respect- 
ing fines in criminal cases the writer has observed over 
the years continuous instances of substantial fines bearing 
no direct relationship to an offender’s ability to pay as 
subsequently disclosed by action to enforce payment. 

This prompts the query whether a convicted person 
worthy of probation under one judgment of conviction, but 
facing the necessity of paying during imprisonment a sum 
perhaps incommensurate with his means as a prelude to 
probation, should be denied probation for that reason and 
so lose out on the redemptive results which probation su- 
pervision and guidance so often achieves. The fraud artist 
whose livelihood is derived, like the leech, by preying upon 
others may deserve no consideration in the direction indi- 
cated, and there are undoubtedly other criminal groups 
equally undeserving. But surely not all. The answer may 
lie, in cases deemed deserving, in a presentence effort to 
ascertain approximate available assets and thus fit the 
shoe to the horse. 

In direct answer to the question presented it cannot be 
said that revocation of probation for lack of compliance 
with an antecedent condition is patently beyond a court’s 
jurisdiction under the Probation Act. But, neither is it 
free from doubt considering the basic philosophy that revo- 
cation is the court’s recourse when conduct during the pro- 
bation period warrants such action. 


True law is right reason conformably to nature, universal, unchange- 
able, eternal, whose commands urge us to duty, and whose prohibitions 
restrain us from evil.—Cicero 
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Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE PRISON WORLD 
Reviewed by REED COZART 


“The Federal Youth Corrections Program,” by James V. 
Bennett (January-February 1951). This is a brief account 
by the director of the United States Bureau of Prisons of 
the background of the Federal Youth Corrections Act, en- 
acted in September 1950, and its objectives. The Act pro- 
vides that persons under the age of 22 who have committed 
federal offenses may receive special consideration. The 
judge may, in addition to placing the offender on probation 
or sentencing him under the provision of adult laws, do 
one of three things: (1) he may commit the young offender 
to the Youth Board for treatment for an indefinite period 
up to 6 years, or (2) if he believes he requires some special 
treatment or supervision, he may commit him for an in- 
definite period not to exceed the maximum penalty provided 
for the offense, and (3) if he is in doubt as to what to do 
he may commit him to the custody of the Attorney General 
for study, diagnosis, and recommendation, prior to imposi- 
tion of sentence. 

To carry out the provisions of the Act the Youth Correc- 
tion Division of the Board of Parole has been created. It 
and the director of the Bureau of Prisons will determine 
institutional programs and also the release date and condi- 
tions of release of all offenders committed to the institution. 
This new legislation changes the approach from a basically 
punitive one to the approach of trying to ascertain what 
is best for the offender and also to protect society. 

The Corrections Act was sponsored by the American Law 
Institute, the American Prison Association, and other in- 
terested groups. 


“A Feed, a Flop, and a Front,” by James B. Ellsworth 
(January-February 1951). The former sheriff of Hartford 
County, Connecticut, gives a brief account of the Nemo 
Club, established and operated for the purpose of helping 
alcoholics who are incarcerated at the county jail. The 
sheriff and the county probation officer jointly sponsored 
the club. It provides a place for the alcoholics to go upon 
their release from jail, helps them secure employment, 
suitable clothing, and helps them build their self-respect. 
The Alcoholics Anonymous organization works very closely 
with the club. To be a member a person must stay sober 
for 30 days. Before he can vote he must have a 90-day rec- 
ord of sobriety. At the end of the first 4 months more than 
430 men had enrolled in the club. Ninety of them had re- 
mained sober during the time of their membership and an- 
other 125 had kept out of jail during this period of time. 
The cost of the club is nominal and the men had paid back 
approximately 75 percent of the cost. During this period of 
time the jail population also has been reduced about 10 to 
20 percent. 

“What About Self-Mutilation?” by Rupert C. Koeninger, 
Ph.D. (March-April 1951). The author, who is a sociology 
professor and also director of classification of the Texas 
prison system, made a study of social backgrounds of 100 
mutilators and also 100 nonmutilators for the purpose of 
determining the reasons for self-mutilation. The study was 
made in 1948 and 1949. The problem of mutilation had be- 
gun in the Texas system in 1932 and had been increasing 
since that date. Most of the mutilation had been done by 
severing the Achilles tendon. The author made a very ex- 
haustive study and reports it fully, after which he arrives 


at some conclusions. He decided mutilation serves a dual 
purpose. First, it aids the individual in getting out of work 
and, second, it “puts heat” on prison administration. It 
further is found that the situation is enhanced by the use 
of dormitories or tanks in the prison system where the 
strong may dominate the weak. The problem is enhanced 
further by the practice of assigning almost all types of 
men to agricultural work, regardless of ability and interest 
in this type of labor, which causes frustrations. 

In summarizing, the author says, ‘We may say that a 
small number are forced into mutilation, some find it an 
escape from what is to them an intolerable situation, and 
as a cultural device it affords a method of expressing ha- 
tred, resentment, revolt—a rejection of the prison with its 
conditions and treatment accorded the inmate. It remains 
to be seen if, through improvement of prison conditions 
and therapy, the practice of self-mutilation can be com- 
pletely eradicated.” 

The author further cited statistics to show that in 1948, 
with improved conditions, the self-mutilation rate had been 
reduced drastically. This would indicate the morale of the 
men generally has something to do with their problems. 

“Jottings on Jails and Jailers.” This is a new feature of 
the Prison World by Myrl E. Alexander, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Prisons. The articles deal with problems 
of the jailer and sheriff, how the problems were met, sug- 
gestions for improving sanitation, food, security, accounts 
of jail institutions, and questions of improving recreational 
and religious conditions in jails and methods of training 
personnel. 


JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Co-operation Between Social Work and Vocational 
Guidance,” By Saul Hofstein (December 1950). It is quite 
clear from this article that the professions of social work 
and vocational guidance have reached such a stage of ma- 
turity that workers in the two professions are conscious of 
each other’s professional weaknesses and of the need for a 
fuller co-operative utilization of the skills of the two pro- 
fessions. This paper is concerned primarily with a consid- 
eration of what is involved in the co-operative relationship 
between the two professions and of the obstacles that have 
hindered such working together. 

The author quite readily recognizes and points out that 
each field has a unique contribution to make to the client. 
The chief contribution of social work is its working knowl- 
edge of the dynamics of the individual and family relation- 
ships, whereas the chief contribution of vocational guidance 
is its development of a more specialized body of knowledge 
for measuring and utilizing special aptitudes and abilities 
of the client. Social work and vocational guidance respec- 
tively can render their best service to the client by each 
understanding and fully utilizing what the other has to 
contribute. This premise is further developed by case his- 
tory illustrations, which show with abundant clarity that 
there are instances wherein a social worker with propriety 
and understanding should refer a client to a vocational 
counselor and, likewise, wherein the vocational counselor 
should refer a client to a social worker, with each profes- 
sion continuing to make available to the client the skills of 
their respective professions. 
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REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


“Psychiatric Casework in an Army Setting,” by William 
S. Rooney, Francis J. Ryan, and Grace A. Cross (January 
1951). Here is an extremely interesting and informative 
presentation of the relatively recent utilization of social 
work therapy by the Army. This article reveals that during 
the last war the Army began to use social casework as 
therapy for meeting the personal problems of its soldiers 
and by 1945 there were over 1,000 professional social work- 
ers functioning as an integral part of the military estab- 
lishment. The Army now has well-trained and experienced 
psychiatric social workers in training centers, disciplinary 
barracks, mental hygiene clinics, and general hospitals 
throughout the United States. Present plans call for still 
further extension of military social work activities. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss what is believed 
to be one of the newest working environments of casework; 
that is, the out-patient neuropsychiatric clinic in an Army 
general hospital. This article is a description, largely 
through case illustration, of the scope of the Army’s neuro- 
psychiatric out-patient clinic. Its scope of operation em- 
braces: (1) consultation services to patients from medical, 
surgical, and tuberculosis wards of the general hospital; 
(2) consultation services for hospital duty soldiers and 
duty personnel from adjacent Army, Navy, and Air Force 
installations, which evaluations may result in recommenda- 
tions for reassignment, discharge from service, or treat- 
ment; (3) psychiatric out-patient treatment of military 
personnel; (4) evaluation and treatment for adult civilian 
dependents; and (5) child guidance clinic service for chil- 
dren of servicemen. 

In summarizing, the authors stress the similarity of the 
casework process in the military and civilian settings. They 
maintain that a soldier while living with his family near a 
military establishment is actually living in a community 
that is typical of the average American town and that he 
can be a more efficient soldier if the Army can help him re- 
solve his personal needs and adjustment problems. 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Staff Guidance in a Detention Home,” by Elliot Studt 
(January 1951). This outstanding study of social agency 
staff development restates casework principles and tech- 
niques which probation officers understand and profitably 
use. The central theme is that “. . . people who service 
others in need, themselves need help if they are to give ac- 
cording to their abilities. ...” It is in the face-to-face con- 
tacts of the worker with the client that real service is 
given. The new worker asks: What am I? Am I a nurse- 
maid, a probation officer, a confidant, an observer of be- 
havior, a teacher of manners and morals? What service 
can I give? How can I understand and accept so many 
kinds of behavior which I have been taught to reject and 
punish? How can I keep good will available to children 
who receive temporary care only? How can I help children 
when I keep them locked up? 

These problems relate primarily to attitudes and emo- 
tional adjustment. As wholesome personal relationships 
have proved most effective in handling such factors, the 
careful selection of personnel and the establishing of an 
intelligent plan of staff development are essential to the 
success of the agency’s program itself. The worker must 
understand what is expected of him; he must be assured of 
the agency’s concern for his welfare as well as for that of 
the clients. There must be a willingness of administration 
to share with him the responsibility for mistakes as well 
as for favorable achievements. Regular conferences be- 
tween staff member and administrative leaders have proved 
most important in teaching workers the skills and knowl- 
edge pertinent to their work and in providing personal 
guidance which will prevent largely the disastrous experi- 
mentation of inexperienced workers, 
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“Just out of Prison,” by Melitta Schmideberg, M.D. 
(January 1951). Because prison life tends to depersonalize 
the inmate by destroying his normal reactions and emo- 
tions, there is a great need for his receiving psychothera- 
peutic treatment immediately after release, to effectively 
overcome the psychologically-harmful products of his ex- 
perience. Such treatment could make the difference between 
return to prison or adjustment to a productive life outside. 
Dread of being impotent, of becoming homosexual, fears 
about carrying out his criminal impulses are probable 
causes of the man’s anxiety. His aggressiveness may rep- 
resent a cover for his intense feelings of inferiority. He 
has terror of anybody identified with authority, especially 
his parole officer. 

Your reviewer believes that this report is too concerned 


- with the sex thoughts and intimate life of an individual 


parolee to contribute significantly to an understanding of 
the attitude of most paroled men. Much of the didactic dis- 
course consists of psychiatric interpretation on the sex 
theme, the validity of which many readers will question. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW 
AND CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Observations on Imprisonment as a Source of Crimi- 
nality,” by Donald Clemmer (September-October 1950). 
The author, former associate warden of the United States 
Penitentiary at Atlanta and presently director of the De- 
partment of Corrections of the District of Columbia, has 
had the experience and training to evaluate the “universal 
factors of prisonization” to which every prisoner is sub- 
jected by institutional life and by which to little or great 
extent he is influenced. This is an article for all who are 
concerned with the problem of whether or not an institu- 
tional sentence must or should be imposed for criminal of- 
fenses and, if so, of what duration. The author’s observations 
are of particular value to probation officers in relation to 
their preparation of presentence reports, and also to field 
parole officers in relation to their work of guidance and 
control of releasees. 

“Prisonization” is a word coined to describe the process 
whereby the incoming prisoners are assimilated by the ex- 
isting population of the institution and so come to share, 
in greater or lesser degree, the sentiments, memories and 
traditions of the group. Although the incoming prisoners 
are by design broadly similar to the existing population, 
differences in mores, custom folkways, and group behavior 
patterns are encountered and, when absorbed, do result in 
“prisonization” to some extent. 

It is not the aspects of “prisonization” themselves which 
make for importance, but the fact that they are universally 
experienced by inmates, especially among men who have 
served many years. What is of prime concern are the 
phases of “prisonization” which tend to “breed or deepen 
criminality and antisociality and make the inmate charac- 
teristic of the criminalistic ideology in the prison commu- 
nity.” In the words of the author, “every man feels the in- 
fluences of what we have called the universal factors, but 
not every man becomes prisonized in and by other phases 
of the culture. Whether complete prisonization takes place 
depends first on the man himself; that is, his susceptibility 
to a culture which depends primarily, we think, on the type 
of relationships he had before imprisonment. A second de- 
terminant effecting complete prisonization refers to the 
kind and extent of relationships which an inmate has with 
persons outside the walls. A third determinant refers to 
whether a man becomes affiliated in prison primary or 
semiprimary groups and this is related to the two points 
already mentioned. Yet a fourth determinant depends sim- 
ply on chance, a chance placement in work gang, cellhouse, 
and with cellmate. A fifth determinant pertains to whether 
a man accepts the dogmas or codes of the prison culture. 
Other determinants depend on age, criminality, nationality, 
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race, regional conditioning, and every determinant is more 
or less interrelated with every other one. 

“In a scientific sense, the exact and precise role of the 
prison as cause of criminality cannot be determined. Most 
persons admitted to prison already possess ‘criminality’ in 
various degrees. After they leave, and if they engage again 
in crime, the ‘location’ of criminality for such subsequent 
crime is difficult to determine. Presumably, the criminality 
which the individual brought to prison was intensified as 
a result of prisonization, and remained as a potential in 
the personality upon release. Also, when released, no forces 
of sufficient strength in the free community existed to 
thwart or divert the potential—and thus it may be said 
that the postrelease community was conducive to crime. 
By observation and presumption, however, it can be stated 
that imprisonment, even in progressive institutions with 
their carefully developed training programs, frequently in- 
creases the criminality of the individuals it holds.” 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by RoBERT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


“Appraising the Contribution of the Mental Hygiene 
Clinic to Its Community in Psychiatric Treatment, Train- 
ing and Research,” by George E. Gardner, M.D. (January 
1951). In this paper Dr. Gardner outlines the development 
in general of the mental hygiene clinic program. The theme 
of his remarks is an expression of concern that these clinics 
collectively have moved more and more into isolation from 
their communities. He interprets this as a defensive ma- 
neuver on the part of the clinics because of the relentless 
pressure to treat more and more cases. In attempting to 
meet this pressure clinics come to have a narrower and nar- 
rower concept of their function. It is Dr. Gardner’s feeling 
that even complete preoccupation with treatment will not 
meet the continually increasing demand. He feels there are 
other opportunities which will not be accepted if the losing 
battle to fulfill treatment needs continues. The opportuni- 
ties open to clinics, he feels, are the chance to serve a 
broader educational function in the community. The clinic 
should share its skills, techniques, and knowledge with 
other community agencies. This will enable these agencies 
to develop resources of their own for helping in difficult 
situations. Agencies will not develop these resources as 
long as a mental hygiene clinic continues to absolve them 
of their responsibility by accepting all referrals and not 
expecting referring agencies to continue active participa- 
tion in the situation. 

He also discusses the training and research functions of 
the clinic as activities which serve to augment the isolating 
trend which pressures for therapy initiate. 

Dr. Gardner mentions a few specific ways in which clin- 
ics may combat the “isolationist movement.” One of these 
is the opening of didactic conferences to peripheral groups 


such as nurses, teachers, probation officers, students of 


law, etc. Your reviewer would like to add as an aside that 
this can be done most effectively by the use of case material 
from referrals made by the peripheral groups. The keeping 
open of a two-way avenue of communication between clinics 
and referring agency after treatment has started is one of 
the most effective ways of bringing about closer under- 
standing of objectives as well as presenting material which 
will be of most interest to the ancillary group. 
“Appraising the Contribution of the Mental Health Clinic 
to Its Community in the Promotion of Mental Health,” by 
Jules V. Coleman, M.D. (January 1951). Dr. Coleman pre- 
sents his conception of the function of a mental hygiene 
clinic in a quite different aspect. He points out that every 
clinic functions in a way dependent on the community in 
which it finds itself; that the acceptance of functions out- 
side that of treatment depend, to a large extent, on the 
level of responsibility which the community has reached in 
establishing adequate social and health resources. He states 
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that a mental hygiene clinic is both a social and a health 
agency and because of this occupies a unique mediative 
role in furthering integrated community activity in behalf 
of the welfare of the individual. His thesis is that the main- 
tenance of this valuable and unique role depends on a high 
level of treatment skill. “Treatment is the nuclear function 
of the clinic, its primary reason for existence, and the 
major source of its professional vitality and morale. An 
inadequate program of treatment, or one which is in any 
way overshadowed by other functions and goals, reduces 
professional status, impairs staff morale, and lessens the 
value of the clinic in the watchful eyes of the community. 
Whatever nontreatment functions a clinic may wish to 
undertake, they either should be directly related to the 
nuclear function, or at least should not interfere with its 
successful practice.” 

He then discusses techniques of therapy in such a fashion 
that one becomes aware that he is advocating much the 
same approach as that of Dr. Gardner in the previous ar- 
ticle, although couched in different terms. The intensive 
psychotherapeutic technique which most clinics adhere to 
results in the isolation which Dr. Gardner feared. How- 
ever, Dr. Coleman discusses indirect or environmental 
manipulative psychotherapy as technique which results in 
exactly the process which Dr. Gardner termed community 
education activities. 

Dr. Coleman then discusses the fact that if the nuclear 
function of the clinic is treatment the only internal control 
over the activities is intake policy. The reciprocal of this 
is the referral policy of other community agencies. The 
interpretation of intake policy by the clinic to referring 
agencies then again becomes the same process which Dr. 
Gardner advocates. 

The inevitable conclusion from reading these two papers 
is that the authors are talking about the same process and 
the same solution but from different frames of references. 
Their recommendation for solving the problems are identi- 
cal except for the words used. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Do We Have to Throw Kids In Jail?” by Sidney Shalett 
(The Saturday Evening Post, December 2, 1959). The Min- 
nesota Youth Conservation Commission, enthusiastically 
supported by the governor, has as its objective the »:xt 
possible program for restoring youthful offenders to useful 
citizenship, and goes more than the second mile in experi- 
menting, planning, and developing correctional techniques. 
Using the new approach known as the Youth Authority 
plan, the commission utilizes the best professional knowl- 
edge available in diagnosing and treating boy and girl of- 
fenders. In Minnesota, after a juvenile offender is committed 
to the Youth Commission, he may be placed on probation or 
committed to an institution. The Commission maintains close 
interest in the juvenile while he is in a training school, 
studying his progress and making plans for his eventual 
release on parole. 

“Miss Jessie Fights for the Kids,” by Karl Detzer, (Read- 
er’s Digest, December 1950). Jessie Binford, head of the 
Chicago Juvenile Protective Association, has vigorously 
represented and protected children in need for 50 years. 
She has won the respect and support of public officials by 
her fearless campaigns against corrupting conditions af- 
fecting the lives of Chicago’s children. Miss Binford and 
the Association, by emphasizing the needs and providing 
convincing leadership, were instrumental in establishing in 
Chicago the woman’s court, the court of domestic relations, 
and the behavior clinic of the criminal court. On a $50,000 
budget she and her workers investigate taverns and bars 
and places where minors are sold liquor or permitted to 
gamble. She is available night and day to receive com- 
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plaints, give advice to parents or policewomen, or to go to 
bat for a child in trouble. 

“A Net to Catch Runaway Dads!” by Karl Kohrs, (Parade, 
November 5, 1950). The “Uniform Support for Dependents 
Law” has been enacted in numerous states to make it pos- 
sible for deserting fathers to have their day in court in the 
state where they are living and working, thereby eliminat- 
ing the slow, impractical practice of extradition. This new 
law compels deserters to pay through civil courts and re- 
moves the criminal stigma. By holding private hearings in 
chambers, the problems of the estranged marital couple 
are discussed more frankly and in a relaxed atmosphere. 

“How Wild Are Small-town Girls?” by Ralph H. Major, Jr., 
(Coronet, February 1951). As a result of the numerous 
newspaper stories depicting shocking immoralities of teen- 
age girls the notion has developed that sex delinquency is 
more widespread in small towns and cities than in large 
metropolitan areas. According to a United States Children’s 
Bureau report, we have fewer statistics and records on de- 


linquency in rural areas because most of the cases are never 
referred to a court or social agency. Small-town parents 
feel constrained to keep the problems of their daughters to 
themselves, dreading the “deadly back-fence gossip.” The 
monotony of life in a factory or farm community that offers 
young people no varied recreational program is conducive 
to immoral behavior, according to the Bureau report. 

It is believed that YWCA’s, young people’s church groups, 
social clubs, theaters, and concerts offer wholesome activity 
to restless, energetic youngsters and that if smaller cities 
had these diversions there would be fewer sex clubs and 
wild parties. Additional factors which lead to immoral be- 
havior in small or large towns are lack of parental guid- 
ance, parental neglect or rejection, family quarreling, and 
lack of understanding by parents. 

It is suggested by the National Conference on the Pre- 
vention and Control of Juvenile Delinquency that leaders 
in rural communities study their needs and develop pro- 
grams through farmer’s organizations, churches, schools, 
civic clubs, and rural youths themselves. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. . 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Correction a National Problem 


Federal Prisons, 1949. A Report of the Work of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., 
for the year ended June 30, 1949. Pp. 104. 


To date this is perhaps the most important report of a 
director of Federal Prisons that has been made. The reason 
for this statement is that the 1949 report does not deal 
entirely with problems of federal prison management, pro- 
grams of treatment, and characteristics of the prison popu- 
lation, but develops instead a new thesis; namely, the place 
of the prison in crime control and prevention. Federal 
Prisons, 1949, if carefully read and considered by policy 
makers and prison management, should not only develop 
new ideas of reform and rehabilitation in federal and 
state prisons but should have some influence upon the far- 
flung ramifications of the penal codes upon which penal 
re igulamaae and institutional and release procedures are 

ased. 

Correction, as this report indicates, is a national prob- 
lem. The inadequate handling of one community’s or one 
state’s delinquents and criminals becomes the problem of 
other communities and states. It is, therefore, important 
that those engaged in criminal procedures on local, state, 
and federal levels develop a perspective which embraces 
the whole country and encompasses not only relationships 
between institutions but also preventive measures—proba- 
tion, parole and criminal jurisprudence. It is also impor- 
tant that the public be made aware of the importance of 
nationally integrated machinery for handling crime if 
crime control agencies at all levels of government are to 
have adequate support. 

Now for some of the significant crime trends in 1949. 
A conspicuous increase in sex crimes is noticeable. Punish- 
ment is indicated as no remedy to this problem. The need 
for medical and psychiatric service to the courts is em- 
phasized, as is also the role of the prison as a controlled 
environment where treatment may be carried out. Most 
important is legislation which will give courts authority 
to hold sex offenders as sick persons until treatment may 
be completed. 


The downward trend in juvenile cases continued in 1949, 
declining to 1,812 or less than half the cases for the peak 


year 1946, and lowest since 1941. This decline perhaps in- 
dicates two things: a definite decline in wartime born de- 
linquency and the fact that state and local jurisdictions 
have better delinquency prevention and treatment pro- 
grams than formerly. 

Liquor law violations declined from 1942 through 1948 but 
increased slightly in 1949. National motor vehicle violators 
remained fairly constant in 1946, 1948, and 1949, being 
more than twice as high in 1949 as in 1945. Offenders 
against national security show a constant decline since 
1945. Such violations are likely to increase in 1950 and 
1951. 

The 1949 report reveals important improvement in clas- 
sification procedures including the preparation of special 
reports designed to form the basis for individualized treat- 
ment. Group method programs as part of individual and 
group treatment were stressed in 1949. This emphasis is, 
in part, the outgrowth of the success of institutional chap- 
ters of Alcoholics Anonymous. Among the group method 
procedures being successfully employed is more inmate 
participation in institutional programs, especially recrea- 
tional and welfare activities. New visiting regulations, in- 
volving the first significant changes since 1936, have been 
established. As a result more liberal and humanized visita- 
tion is being achieved. This is important in that it is a 
concrete attempt to keep the ties between a federal pris- 
oner and his family closely knit. Future adjustment, both 
in prison and out, surely will be facilitated by these im- 
proved procedures. Sponsorship visitation is also being 
encouraged. 

Other interesting aspects of the work of the federal 
prisons during 1949 are correctional education, including 
the granting of diplomas by public school systems; the 
spiritual welfare of prisoners, including the employment 
of an Advisory Chaplain to direct assistance to prison 
chaplains; the employment of prisoners; medical services 
for prisoners and general administration, an important 
improvement in general administration being the creation 
of a Division of Field Operations within the Bureau of 
Prisons. Co-operation of the Bureau with the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on International Social Policy of the 
United Nations is also indicated. 


Knoxville, Tenn. WILLIAM E. COLE 
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Cultural Theory of Crime 


Criminology. By Donald R. Taft. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1950. Pp. 704. $5.50. 


This: is the second edition of Professor Taft’s text on 
criminology, which first appeared in 1942. As the author 
explains, the volume is an “over-all revision,” although 
“the general organization of the material is similar” to 
that of the first edition. He again stresses his thesis that 
“criminals are products,” and strives “to simplify and clar- 
ify” his “essentially cultural theory of crime.” The book is 
well-documented, presents a wealth of material from the 
most recent research in the field, and through its pages the 
author has demonstrated an impressive familiarity with 
the many aspects of his difficult and controversial subject. 

Serious questions, however, must be raised regarding the 
text’s philosophical implications. By the injection of value 
judgments, science and ethics become so interwoven that 
limitations of space preclude an adequate analysis. For ex- 
ample, the author states: “Moreover, the point is not so 
much that exploitation is worse than robbery as that a 
culture which permits exploitation is a cause of robbery” 
(p. 287). This confusion of ethics and science seems to 
_ stem from the author’s failure to distinguish clearly and 

consistently between the nature of values and the conflict 
of values. Sociology has demonstrated that crime tends to 
emerge from a conflict of values, but science has not suc- 
ceeded in proving that the acceptance of certain values will 
provide one with the “good life.” When Professor Taft re- 
fers to a certain pattern of behavior as exploitation or dis- 
crimination he is, of course, disapproving of it in terms of 
his own set of values. And yet, from a scientific point of 
view, it might be recommended that those who are being 
“exploited,” as measured by a particular set of values, be 
so indoctrinated that they not only accept this treatment 
but feel dishonored if they fail to receive it. Furthermore, 
this result could be achieved with all the more certainty if 
it is true, as the author contends, that human behavior, at 
any stated time, is the only possible behavior, given its 
antecedents (p. 303). Thus, it is immaterial to the scientist 
which side of a conflict of values is eliminated. The advo- 
cacy of either side carries one, as it has Professor Taft, 
into the realm of ethics. 

The chief value of criminology to the student, according 
to the author, is the development of a “tendency toward a 
naturalistic or deterministic philosophy of life” (p. 18). 
After a cursory examination of the evidence, Professor 
Taft defines his position as “tentative determinism” (p. 
306). Yet that which he can accept only tentatively, he 
clearly expects others to accept without reservation. In his 
argument for determinism, he asserts that it means that 
“we don’t need to hate people any more” (p. 304). By the 
same process of reasoning we may say that we don’t need 
to love people any more. Moreover, might it not be possible 
that those who love and hate only ideas would be quite 
ruthless with people? In fact, however, all that science has 
proved is that the area in which determinism operates is 
greater than it was formerly believed to be. Beyond this 
lies speculation. The author, himself, emphasizes the limi- 
tations of our understanding of human behavior when he 
says: “Our knowledge of the interrelationship of life ex- 
periences is sadly incomplete. In spite of all the progress 
of social and psychological sciences, the human personality 
remains in no small degree a mystery” (p. 296). In view of 
all this uncertainty, one may well ask how the author can 
be so certain as to say, even tentatively, that man’s “acts 
are the only possible behavior, given their antecedents” 
(p. 303). 

Apparently, under Professor Taft’s “new penology,” 
guilt is to be measured in terms of “dangerousness,” but 
we are given no standards by which this is to be accom- 
plished. The criminal courts merely are urged to become 
more scientific; and it seems to be the author’s purpose to 
replace judges, juries, and lawyers by specialists, presum- 
ably criminologists who, by the author’s own admission, 
have no systematic science of human behavior, but being 
human, if unrestrained by legal checks upon the exercise 
of authority, might become despotic. 


By greatly emphasizing culture and the group, by advo- 
cating extreme determinism, and by minimizing the indi- 
vidual, Professor Taft has presented a philosophy that 
readily lends itself to some form of collectivism, to which 
the author, himself, is opposed. It is not the intention of 
the reviewer to speak for or against the set of values which 
the author would like to persuade America to accept. The 
reviewer does insist, however, that it should be made clear 
at all times that science is not in a position to supply us 
with a set of absolute values, and that a particular set of 
values should not be invested with a false attractiveness 
through the implication, intentionally or unintentionally 
given, that it is based upon the findings of science. If Pro- 
fessor Taft’s book is used as a text, its philosophical impli- 
cations should be clearly explained and its bias offset by 
other assigned readings. 


Iowa City, Iowa ROBERT G. CALDWELL 


An Experiment in Child Therapy 


Love Is Not Enough. By Bruno Bettelheim. 
Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1950. Pp. 375. $4.50. 


This book is, as the subtitle indicates, a day by day re- 
port of the treatment of emotionally-disturbed children at 
the University of Chicago Sonia Shankman Orthogenic 
School. All of these children either have not or are not 
expected to respond to individual treatment except in a 
residential school. The School has been set up to offer the 
child a living situation on the simplest basis possible by 
allowing the fewest possible demands to be made upon 
him either by adults or by the group. Under these circum- 
stances, each child can begin at the level of behavior in 
personal relationships at which he can function and grad- 
ually acquire the ability to deal with more complex aspects 
of living but this acquisition proceeds at his own rate of 
learning. 

The central philosophy of the School and of the treat- 
ment, as indicated in the first part of the book, is excellent. 
It is recognized that in dealing with emotionally-disturbed 
children there is a need to deal with difficulties at the time 
they arise and, therefore, those who care for them must 
have more than a casual understanding of the aims of 
therapy. It is apparent from the case histories given that 
the counselors and teachers are able to recognize the child’s 
need for help and that the “marginal interview” is effec- 
tively used. The more formal discussions with the psychia- 
trist, and occasionally with the counselors, are apparently 
woven into the child’s life with the therapist making him- 
self available in accord with the child’s need rather than 
insisting on routine visits. The school director, school psy- 
chiatrist, counselors, and teachers have a consistent philo- 
sophy of treatment with which it is quite obvious the maids 
and maintenance men at the school are also in accord. The 
case reports show the good relationship between the vari- 
ous staff members, with all the staff showing almost a 
spirit of dedication toward the treatment of these children. 

Although there are many excellent discussions of adult- 
child relationships and of problems in child growth and 
development, this book would be more confusing than help- 
ful to the average parent. Dr. Bettelheim states that the 
examples in his book are “meant to stir the conscientious 
parent toward a better understanding of the reactions of 
the normal just as the study of diseases promotes our un- 
derstanding of the normal functioning of the body.” The 
child with a serious emotional disturbance has the same 
basic needs as has every child but these are accentuated by 
his illness and new and different requirements added. To 
deduce that the care of the normal child should be based 
upon that of the sick, whether physical or psychological, 
could be misleading. It would be most unfortunate if par- 
ents reading this book thought that only by following the 
extreme permissiveness and child centeredness of the 
School could they avoid similar serious maladjustments in 
their children. 

Throughout the book, the author is admittedly critical 
of parents. Although the parents’ failure to understand the 
special needs of these children obviously contributed to 
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their disturbance, according to the case reports in many 
instances the parents made every effort to follow the direc- 
tion of “experts” to the letter. On another point, the re- 
peated use of the term “domesticate” in discussing the 
socialization of these children was unacceptable to this re- 
viewer. 

The style of this book is easy with a minimum use of 
“lingo.” Its most outstanding contribution is the underlin- 
ing of the humanness of all behavior of emotionally dis- 
turbed children—the fact that they have the same needs 
as other children but must have them supplied at a simpler 
level and with less demand upon the child than is possible 
in the normal family and school setting. There are so many 
excellent discussions of various aspects of the School pro- 
gram and the reactions of the children to life experiences 
and adult relationships, that it is a book which every per- 
son dealing with emotionally disturbed children could read 
with advantage. All who read this book will be looking for- 
ward with interest to the promised later publications. 


College Park, Md. MABEL Ross, M.D. 


School Absenteeism 


Children Absent from School. New York: Citi- 
zens’ Committee on Children of New York City, 
Inc., 1949. Pp. 116. 


Children Absent from School is a report and contains a 
program advocated by the Citizens’ Committee on Children 
of New York City, Inc. It is based upon an extensive study 
of the entire problem of absenteeism and suggests a pro- 
gram for its alleviation. The research work was done by 
Alfred J. Kahn of the New York School of Social Service, 
assisted by experts in the fields of education, psychiatry, 
health, welfare, and law. 

On any given day in New York City approximately 
80,000 to 90,000 children are absent from public schools; 
2,000 are reported to the Bureau of Attendance for investi- 
gation and of these 600 are found to be “unlawfully” ab- 
sent. Twenty-seven children are seen at division hearings 
in the Bureau of Attendance; 2 children go to court and 1 
child may be committed to an institution. The above figures 
cover 572 elementary schools, 83 junior high schools, 54 
academic high schools, and 26 vocational high schools. To- 
gether they have a school population of 833,999. 

In order to understand the problem of truancy the re- 
port defines lawful absences as those due to illness, in- 
clement weather, or acute situations in the home which 
prevent attendance. Unlawful absences include truancy, 
illegal detention of the child at home by a parent, a child’s 
working with parental approval but without working pa- 
pers, or the failure of parents to register a child of school 
age. The truant is legally defined as a child who is unlaw- 
fully absent from school without knowledge of his parents. 

In actual operation it was found that one third or less 
of all referrals for Bureau invesigations are unlawful ab- 
sences. Slightly more than 1 referral in a 100 ends in a 
division hearing. Three out of 20 cases at a division hear- 
ing are referred to court, and less than half of those 
prosecuted are convicted. Only 2 absentees in every 10,000 
referrals to the Bureau are committed to an institution. 

Furthermore, the authors found that the actual pro- 
gram in operation showed: 

1. The lack of a school program assuring adequate un- 
derstanding and guidance frequently makes the attendance 
officer’s activity a hopeless task. 

2. Failure of most schools to screen out children who 
are ill, who attend clinics, or who are home for reasons 
relating to family situations leads to such staggering in- 
vestigation caseloads that superficial “solution” of many 
situations is unavoidable. 

3. Many other situations are “solved” superficially by 
temporary return to school or the issuance of an employ- 
ment certificate. A staff constantly alerted to statistics nec- 
essarily seeks for easy case closing. 

4. No matter how competent the attendance officer, how 
well meaning the motives, or how har< ne works the assign- 


ment itself is professionally impossib!e. In a conception of 


function in which many enforcement elements retain high 
priority, even sincere attempts to help are often mistrusted 
or must be limited severely. 

In addition to their regular duties, attendance officers 
are called upon to perform special duties such as (1) aid- 
ing in the issuance of work permits; (2) supervision of 
summer lunch programs; (3) supervising parades when 
children are involved; and (4) night “raids” on Times 
Square to reduce newspaper selling by school boys. 

As to court hearings pertaining to children and their 
problems the authors have found the following: 

1. There is no uniformity in case screening at the divi- 
sion level. 

2. The judge is often handicapped by inadequate case 
preparation. 

3. Like the division supervisor, the judge often serves 
as caseworker, gathering information and understanding 
by interviewing parent and child. 

4. The contradiction in attendance officer roles becomes 
clear during the court process. The very nature of the court 
procedure, however, with its emphasis on giving evidence 
when questioned, does not encourage diagnostic thinking 
by attendance officers. 

5. The respective functions of court and school are not 
clearly defined. 

The inadequacy of disposition facilities seriously 
hampers the court. 

7. Frequently it is found that children in trouble are 
referred to social agencies, do not report, and have their 
cases closed for “lack of co-operation.” 

The most important part of this study is the proposed 
program of adjustment services for the New York City 
school system outlined in the following statements: 

1. All education should be-.conceived of as including 
guidance in the broadest sense; therefore, the main school 
responsibility for the education of the child should be 
concentrated in the classroom. 

2. The initial responsibility for detecting and attempt- 
ing to provide or find help for adjustment problems mani- 
fested in the school situation belongs with the classroom 
teacher. The school principal must give constant backing 
and help with this. 

3. Teachers cannot maintain a mental hygiene approach 
to pupils unless their supervisors and administrators havea 
mental hygiene orientation. 

4. The New York City school system requires a broad, 
well-integrated plan for dealing with all adjustment prob- 
lems. Serious non-attendance must be viewed as one such 
adjustment problem. 

5. Within the total adjustment program, provision must 
be made for use of authority as an instrument in dealing 
with attendance problems and other problems of children 
who cannot be helped on a voluntary basis alone. 

6. A school program of adjustment services must de- 
pend on the existence in the community of adequate facili- 
ties in the form of child guidance clinics, child care facili- 
ties, job placement services, etc. 

The foregoing statements mean an entirely new approach 
to the various problems confronting the school system from 
the point of view of the children. 

This proposed program involves the use of specialists in 
order to give the best available aid to the child. School 
counselors would be trained in both educational and social 
service work. The Bureau of Attendance would function 
as an attendance screening agency and issue work certifi- 
cates. 

The authors of this study suggest that meanwhile the 
following steps be taken: 

1. Eliminate pressure on the schools in regard to at- 
tendance. ; 

2. Institute a liberal interpretation of absenteeism. 

8. Start an in-service training for school counselors. 
Some teachers, especially selected, would be given social 
service training. People trained in social service adminis- 
tration would be selected and given training in educational 
work. 

4. Revise the formula from which state aid is allocated 
to the schools. 


5. Establish a comprehensive system of record keeping 
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and clearing service within the school system. 

This book is a very comprehensive survey of the entire 
field of absenteeism. It is recommended that all citizens 
interested in the child should read the entire book but, in 
particular, study the chapter on the proposed program. 
With very little modification it can be used in any school 
system in the United States. 


Chicago, Ill. Epw. H. STULLKEN 


Primer of Modern Psychiatric Thought 


You and Psychiatry. By William C. Menninger 
M.D., and Munro Leaf. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1948. Pp. 175 $2.50. 


This small volume might be called a primer of modern 
psychiatric principles. As the title suggests, it places its 
emphasis on presenting the psychological mechanisms that 
guide our normal everyday activity rather than on an an- 
alysis of mental disorder and insanity. The senior author, 
a recent president of both the American Psychoanalytic 
and American Psychiatric Associations, gives the book a 
strong psychoanalytic orientation. The biological and socio- 
economic determinants of behavior are given relatively 
scant attention. Great stress is laid on the emotional soil 
in which the young organism begins its growth. 

The probation officer will find very little of practical 
value to guide him in his vocation. Behavior disorders and 
delinquency are very briefly discussed, no doubt due to the 
small size of the volume. 

Despite its limitations, the book is filled with valuable 
material which is presented in a readable, at times almost 
breezy, fashion. The combination of authors is a happy 
one. It is too bad that Munro Leaf, the creator of the bril- 
liant Ferdinand the Bull, has not illustrated the text with 
some of his caricatures. 

In these days when so much popular psychiatric drivel 
is foisted upon the public, it is certainly satisfying to come 
upon this presentation which can be read by an adolescent 
son or by one’s mother, with real profit and enjoyment. De- 
spite its popular style, the book gives a very accurate 
glimpse into the profundities and complexities of modern 
psychiatric thought. 


Baltimore, Md. MANFRED S. GUTTMACHER, M.D. 


Facts and Fallacies of Sexual Abnormalities 


A Citizens’ Handbook of Sexual Abnormalities. 
By S. W. Hartwell, M.D. A Report to the Commit- 
tee on Education of the Governor’s Study Commis- 
sion on the Deviated Criminal Sex Offender. 
Published by the State of Michigan. Pp. 71. 


This little volume is, as its name implies, a presentation 
in simple, nontechnical language of the facts and fallacies 
regarding sexual abnormalities. Dr. Hartwell has had a 
long experience as a child psychiatrist and as a teacher, and 
is eminently well fitted to write a book of this sort. That 
such a book is needed is all too evident from reading both 
professional literature and the daily papers. 

Part 1 discusses the common types of sexual deviation. 
In the treatment of exhibitionism and voyeurism (peeping) 
the author very sagely points out that offenders of this 
group do not have any great tendency to commit other sexual 
crimes. Their significance is that of a nuisance when com- 
pared, for example, with the pedophile (molester of small 
children). He scouts, too, the use of the word “perversion” 
as too loose in meaning to have any clear significance. 

Part 2 deals with disputed questions and common fal- 
lacies. After a presentation of the psychiatric point of 
view, Dr. Hartwell demolishes a number of pet popular 
delusions regarding heredity, castration, the notions that 
all sex offenders are recidivists, that they progress to more 
and more serious crimes, that the problems can be solved 
by the simple passing of laws, and so on. He points out the 
error in dealing legally with sexual deviates as if they 
were a unitary group. He appears rather pessimistic as 


to the possibilities of treatment, and quotes the superin- 
tendent of the Ionia (Michigan) State Hospital as saying 
that much of the effective treatment of discharged “sexual 
psychopaths” has come from the punitive aspect of their 
hospitalization rather than from the psychiatric treatment. 
Those of us who have observed results at Saint Elizabeths 
Hospital, where psychiatric treatment has actually been 
tried, are somewhat less pessimistic on this score. 

Part 3 presents a discussion of the mental hygiene of sex. 
Dr. Hartwell distrusts group talks on sex education unless 
the members of the group also may have an opportunity 
for individual discussion of their problems. 

In the concluding part (written by the executive director 
of the Governor’s Commission), entitled “Coming to Grips 
with the Problem,” the reader is reminded that society, 
the law, the authority, is not “they”—it is “we” and every 
citizen has his share of responsibility in establishing and 
maintaining rules of conduct and behavior. 

The book is a valuable clarification of attitudes and a 
sound statement of facts. The reviewer would raise only 
one question, and that largely one of definition. A deviate 
is said by Dr. Hartwell (p. 1) as one whose “sexual drives 
would not, if they were expressed, result in conception.” 
Perhaps by this token a man whose wife is sterile or who 
used contraceptive methods might fall within the definition! 
This question is raised merely to illustrate the fundamen- 
tal difficulties encountered by anyone who undertakes to 
discuss this troubled and troubling, but important, question 
of the sexual deviate. 


Washington, D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Proposed Correctional Program for Indiana 


Report and Surveys of the State Penal and Cor- 
rectional Survey Commission. Published by the 
State of Indiana. Pp. 314. 


The report of the Commission, which was authorized by 
the 1947 legislature, is dated November 15, 1948, and com- 
prises 20 pages. The remainder of the volume contains re- 
ports on probation, adult parole, state administration of 
correctional institutions, the correctional institutions for 
adults considered as a group, and on each of the State’s 
six correctional institutions, including the Indiana Boys 
School and the Indiana Girls School. These reports set 
forth the findings and recommendations of surveys made 
during 1948, the first two by the National Probation and 
Parole Association, and the remainder by The Osborne 
Association, and exhibit the thoroughness, objective char- 
acter, and regard for professional standards which the 
public has learned to expect from those organizations. 

The recommendations of the Commission, which follow 
closely those of the survey reports, call for legislation to 
establish a department of correction under a commissioner 
responsible to a policy making board to be appointed by 
the governor; to place responsibility for juvenile delin- 
quency services and institutions in a division to be estab- 
lished for that purpose in the present department of public 
welfare; to establish an independent three-member parole 
board, located for administrative purposes in the new de- 
partment of correction; to provide for the selection of the 
heads of institutions, their employees, and the staff of the 
new department on a merit basis; and to strengthen the 
probation service by bringing it under the new department. 
The draft of a bill to establish a Research and Law Re- 
vision Commission, the draft of a Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure, and certain proposed rules of criminal procedure, all 
recommended by the State Penal and Correctional Survey 
Commission, are not included in the present publication. 

The survey reports reveal that in Indiana operation of 
the institutions and parole selection, except for governor’s 
paroles, are under the control of four-member boards of 
trustees which are appointed for each of the institutions by 
the governor. Although members of these boards are appointed 
for staggered terms, their political complexion changes 
with changes in the governor’s office, and changes of ward- 
ens and superintendents customarily follow. Institution em- 
ployees below the top level are under the State’s merit 
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system, but most of them have not been appointed as the 
result of competitive examinations, and there is no organized 
program of preliminary or in-service training. Indiana is 
the largest of the 10 states in the Union which continue to 
operate their correctional institutions and services without 
a department of correction or comparable integrating 
agency. The division of corrections in the department of 
public welfare, which appears to have been intended io 
exercise these supervisory functions, no longer has funds 
for more than a meager amount of classification and re- 
habilitation work in some of the institutions and has be- 
come principally an agency for parole supervision. The 
latter function has been performed in such a manner, 
through an integration of its work with the services of the 
county welfare departments, that it is recommended by 
both organizations participating in the surveys that parole 
supervision remain the responsibility of the department of 
public welfare. 


Washington, D. C. DONALD T. GRIFFIN 


Psychoanalysis in Review 


The Yearbook of Psychoanalysis, Vol. V. Man- 
aging Editor, Sandor Lorand, M.D. New York: 
International Universities Press, 1950. Pp. 317. 
$7.50. 


This yearbook contains an interesting collection of re- 
cent papers in the field of psychoanalysis. Although many 
of the selections are of a specialized nature, there are a 
number of articles which should be of considerable interest 
to the correctional worker. Some of these papers will give 
the correctional worker much insight into various types of 
psychopathology and their relationship to criminality. 

Van Der Waal’s paper entitled “Heredity and Psycho- 
Analysis” considers the influence of endowment and envi- 
ronment in determining various types of criminality. He 
presents the results of Stumpl’s twin studies, which led 
him to conclude that hereditary factors are decisive in bring- 
ing about grave criminality, whereas environmental fac- 
tors are of more importance in producing mild criminality. 

In her paper, “Certain Types and Stages of Social Mal- 
adjustment,” Anna Freud presents psychoanalytic concepts 
of the development of behavior disorders. She states, “A 
grave disturbance of social adjustment is to be traced back 
to the complete suppression of phallic masturbation and the 
consequent flooding of the ego-activities with sexual con- 
tent. This sexualization of ego-activities produces certain 
familiar forms of psychopathic behavior.” There should be 
ample opportunity to evaluate this theory in the study of 
the many criminals who are classed as psychopaths. 

Simmel makes an interesting observation concerning al- 
coholism and crime in his article, “Alcoholism and Addic- 
tion.” He states that people do not commit crimes because 
they are drunk; rather, they get drunk in order to commit 
crimes. Simmel’s comments on Alcoholics Anonymous should 
help the correctional worker to understand how this activ- 
ried functions in helping alcoholics to overcome their addic- 

ion. 

How often has the correctional worker asked a criminal 
why he committed his offense and received the reply, “I 
don’t know—except for the thrill.” Simmel’s paper en- 
titled “Incendiarism” presents an analysis of a young man 
who gave this reply when asked why he had committed re- 
peated acts of arson. Simmel’s analysis revealed deep-seated 
psychopathology as the basis for this young man’s seem- 
ingly inexplicable, repetitive, criminal behavior. 

Melitta Schmideberg’s presentation entitled “The Ana- 
lytic Treatment of Major Criminals” is probably the most 
provocative paper in the Yearbook from the correctional 
worker’s viewpoint. Here again, the relationship between 
neurotic disorders and criminal behavior is brought out 
with illustrative case material. 


Dr. Schmideberg recognizes certain shortcomings in our 


present-day penal methods. She feels that prison life is 
abnormal and that “penal experiences are as a rule the 
next step in the development of a criminal.” She states 
further that she has seen no beneficial effects from im- 


prisonment in any of her cases. It is her opinion that prison 
experiences result in the intensification of anxiety and 
hostility, which as a rule only increases antisocial tenden- 
cies. 

The correctional worker should find a challenge in these 
concepts. The validity of these charges remains to be de- 
termined. Either they must be refuted or, if found to be 
valid, corrective measures must be introduced. 


Staten Island, N. Y. CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


Play Therapy and Child Analysis 


Children in Conflict: Twelve Years of Psycho- 
analytic Practice. By Madeleine L. Rambert. New 


York: International Universities Press, 1949. Pp. 
214. $3.25. 


This is a beautifully written book which gives in a very 
warm and graphic fashion a picture of “what goes on” 
during the psychiatric treatment of children. The reader 
sits with the therapist as she skillfully creates situatrons 
in which the child is able to reveal and work out his emo- 
tional problems. The utilization of puppets to recreate the 
family scene and to personify various feelings and atti- 
tudes will prove of most interest to those working with 
children in the course of their professional work. The 
stories and short case histories cited are amazingly rich in 
thematic material. One is likely to assume that the utiliza- 
tion of the puppets per se enables the child to be revealing 
and expressive; however, the use of the puppets cannot be 
a substitute for certain necessary attributes in the thera- 
pist. The author appears to be an extremely warm and in- 
tuitive person as well as being an extremely gifted student 
of psychoanalysis of children. In her hands the use of 
puppets has been amazingly successful. 

Of equal interest is the attempt by the author at a syn- 
thesis of the insights concerning childrens’ behavior gained 
from the work of Piaget and from the teachings of psycho- 
analysis. This synthesis is not systematized, but rather 
woven into the body of the work as it concerns itself with 
techniques of therapy. The author identifies various stages 
of therapy, which blend into one another, but which deter- 
mine the therapist’s behavior at any given time during the 
course of treatment. This type of explicit clarification of 
therapeutic procedures and techniques is greatly needed 
at this time in child psychiatry. 

The book is addressed to parents and teachers. However 
the reviewer feels that it will be of more value to profes- 
sional workers in the child care field. The concepts are 
very technical, analytic terminology is used freely and with 
minimal explanation. The translation is satisfactory, but 
at times it is difficult to isolate the referents of pronouns 
in long and complicated phrases and sentences. The book 
is highly recommended to all who are working with chil- 
dren. It can be read and reread with great profit. 


Beston, Mass. WARREN T. VAUGHAN, JR., M.D. 


Social Group Work in Action 


Therapeutic Group Work with Children. By 
Gisela Konopka. Minneapolis: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1949. Pp. 134. $2.50. 


Mrs. Gisela Konopka, associate professor of social work 
at the University of Minnesota, has written a vivid, clear, 
warm story of social group work in action. Much of the 
“mystery” of social group work and its processes fades 
away as the author shares with the reader her experiences 
as a group worker with two groups of emotionally dis- 
turbed children. 

The first group to be presented by way of records is 
made up of delinquent boys under observation in the re- 
ception center located in a state training school operated 
by the Minnesota Youth Conservation Commission. After 
giving brief thumbnail sketches of 22 boys who range from 
12 to 16 years of age Mrs. Konopka proceeds to offer 
narrative process records of 20 activity meetings with a 
selected number of these boys and the same kind of 
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records of six discussion meetings with two groups of 
the same boys. 

The second group is that of six meetings with a group of 
six adolescent girls in the Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center. She concludes with progress reports on three of 
these girls. 

Of great significance is the fact that these records 
were kept by the author herself. The reader will quickly 
realize that Mrs. Konopka is a group worker who has 
superb insight, understanding, and professional skill. In 
this small volume we have recording at its best. The reader 
can see the individual, the group, the process of group 
work and, most important, what the group worker does. 
The author deliberately refrains from including much 
interpretation of the records as they unfold. It is her 
belief, shared by this reviewer, that the planned omission 
of interpretation will make the records more useful for 
teaching purposes. Brief conclusions at the end of the 
boys’ record serve to point up some of the factors involved. 
These conclusions are modest and restrained for the author 
knows the need to be realistic about what group work can 
do in a short period. 

A word of caution might well be inserted at this point 
regarding the title Therapeutic Group Work with Chil- 
dren. Lest “therapeutic” frighten away some potential 
readers because they fear it will be a highly technical 
treatise, this reviewer would like to assure such readers 
that this is not the case. The setting in which the children 
find themselves is, to be sure, one of treatment or therapy. 
The use the children make of the group worker and all 
other resources in the setting should be helpful to them. 
However, in style, exposition, and presentation Mrs. Ko- 
nopka is so direct, so precise, and so selective that the 
reader is helped a great deal to understand the way group 
work operates in a variety of settings, therapeutic and 
nontherapeutic. In other words, this is a book of general 
value for all of social work, education, and recreation. 
Though the title seems to limit its usefulness, in reality, 
this book will do its part to bring all of group work into 
clearer focus. By dwelling upon the group work process 
and what it can do with emotionally disturbed children 
Mrs. Konopka has indeed added a refinement to group work 
which will have universal value. 

If the reader wants to sit in on vividly described meet- 
ings of delinquent boys and emotionally upset girls and 
if the reader wants to know exactly what the group 
worker did to help them, this book, better than any other, 
answers that question. 


Los Angeles, Calif. HARLEIGH B. TRECKER 


Meeting the Challenge of Delinquency Areas 


Chance to Belong. By Duane Robinson. New 
York: Woman’s Press, 1949. Pp. 173. $5.00. 


The Los Angeles Youth Project, described in Chance to 
Belong, reveals how a large metropolitan community tackled 
the problems arising in its congested high delinquency 
areas. The “zoot suit” riots in 1943 served to bring into 
focus the inadequacies of group work services to the youth 
of minority groups. Spurred on by these clashes between 
service men and minority group members, the Youth Serv- 
ice (Group Work) Division of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Welfare Council determined that only a broad and 
unusual approach would be able to provide the much needed 
services. 

Dr. Duane Robinson, former director of the Youth Proj- 
ect, graphically tells in this book the unique process by 
which this was done. Other communities in the United 
States with similar high delinquency area problems might 
find the process applicable or adaptable to their own areas. 

A strong representative Youth Project Executive Board, 
as part of the Youth Services Division, planned the ex- 
tensive project and requested an annual budget of $234,000 
from the Community Chest to meet the needs of eight high 
delinquency areas (later increased to 10). 

With these funds, 11 private youth-serving agencies were 
able markedly to increase their staffs. More effective in- 
tegration of their own efforts in addition to better integra- 
tion with two major public agencies, was possible with the 
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skilled assistance of “area co-ordinators.” These were spe- 
cialists in group work and community organization, who 
proved to be the key persons in the success of the project. 

The distinctive contributiion of the project is the story 
of how the various agencies made their concept of joint 
effort come alive and assume real meaning while avoiding 
the development of another agency. 

Readers of FEDERAL PROBATION will be particuarly inter- 
ested in the Special Service Unit of the Project because it 
was created to locate gangs or troublesome groups, gain 
their confidence, and gradually integrate them into one of 
the existing agencies. 

The priorities for the Project included: (1) Intensified 
service to youth in needy areas; (Z) Greater service to 
minority groups; (3) Intensified work with predelinquents 
and delinquents; (4) Cooperation of agencies to improve 
services; (5) Expanded intercultural program; and (6) 
Work with older teen-age youth. 

Over a 5-year period considerable success has been met 
in realizing these priorities. The best indication of the 
value of the program is the fact that an annual budget of 
around $300,000 is regularly approved. Continual evalua- 
tion of the project has taken place so that it remains a 
dynamic program. 

Here is a realistic story of the community organization 
process dramatically helping thousands of boys and girls. 


Los Angeles, Calif. DAN G. PURSUIT 


The Development and Administration 


of Police Departments 


Police Systems in the United States. By Bruce 
Smith. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. Pp. 
351. $5.00. 


The present book is a revision of a work bearing the 
same title published in 1940. The author, one of the lead- 
ing American authorities on police, has brought together 
invaluable facts dealing with the growth, development, and 
administration of police departments in the United States. 
Efficient police administration is virtually impossible be- 
cause of the ever-present impact of partisan politics. Few 
departments have escaped this insidious influence. And 
there are those who believe that no police system can even 
remotely approach its true objectives. The author states 
that while there is more than a little hope “there is as yet 
no conclusive evidence that this gloomy view is unfounded.” 
Local autonomy is a basic philosophy in American political 
life. As a result, in the United States there are 40,000 po- 
lice forces having a total of 160,000 men. There is naturally 
much overlapping and duplication of effort. In America it 
it improper to refer to a police system or even a set of 
police systems. The author questions whether the police 
could successfully cope with a national emergency. 

A proper selection of personnel is fundamental in the de- 
velopment of an honest and efficient police department. Few 
municipal forces, however, have devoted enough attention 
to making character investigations of applicants. It is also 
essential to recognize that the probationary period is a 
critical one. Inept recruits can then be dismissed before 
they become entrenched through tenure-of-office acts. Police 
training, in general, is of inferior quality in this country. 
Only a vigorous disciplinary system can ultimately perfect 
the work of selection. 

A sound discipline will contribute more to the solution of 
our municipal police problems than any other single re- 
course now available. Unfortunately, many disciplinary 
systems are reduced to complete ineffectiveness and the 
force becomes burdened with grafters and drunkards. The 
selection and retention of capable leaders is one of the 
weakest features of American police control. The general 
picture of civil service and the merit system is dismal. The 
mechanisms and processes of most merit systems are con- 
cerned largely with mediocrity. Rarely are there provisions 
whereby a man of real ability can be placed in posts of a 
higher administrative nature. Frequently police inefficiency 
is attributed solely to inadequate salaries. 
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The author states that a mere increase in salary scales 
that is unsupported by improved procedures for recruiting, 
training, promoting, and disciplining the rank and file may 
only result in increased costs without any compensating 
factor in the form of better personnel. And the American 
police cost per capita today is the highest in the world. 


Chicago, Ill. VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


Fact or Fiction? 


My Six Convicts. By Donald Powell Wilson. 
New York: Rinehart and Company, Inc. 1951. Pp. 
369. $3.50. 


It would be hard to find a book dealing with any sector 
of the correctional field more difficult to review with com- 
plete frankness and fairness than Donald Wilson’s best- 
seller, based on his experiences as a psychologist at Fort 
Leavenworth in the early 1930’s, when the United States 
Bureau of Prisons had taken over the Army Disciplinary 
Barracks and was using it for offenders against the nar- 
cotics laws. The book has been a tremendous success with 
the general public, having been launched as a Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection, and is going to be made into a movie. 
This is not surprising, for to readers who know little or 
nothing about prisons and prisoners it is a breezy, amus- 
ing, and interesting book which not only entertains them 
but also gives them the feeling that they are really learn- 
ing something. By contrast, prison officials have tended to 
view it with a dim and unenthusiastic eye because they be- 
lieve that much of it is fiction posing as fact, that it gives 
a false and unrealistic picture of prison life, and that it 
therefore helps retard the day when the correctional field 
will receive public support of its aims based on sound 
knowledge and genuine understanding. 

There is no question that the book has helped create a 
more favorable climate for correctional progress. I am con- 
tinually being asked by laymen what I think of the book, 
and invariably find that they enjoyed reading it and that 
their attitude toward prisoners as a whole and toward 
what prisons can accomplish in the way of rehabilitation 
has been decidedly changed for the better by reading it. 

It is a regrettable thing that the public has to be sold on 
our ideas by fictional presentation, whether in the movies 
or on the air or in books, but we may as well face the fact 
that ideas and attitudes in many fields are influenced in 
influencing one direction or another by fictionized facts. 

It is certain that all of us who are professional workers 
in the correctional field would accept a book which did not 
give a completely accurate picture of prisons and prisoners 
if it were honestly labeled as fiction, or if it were clearly 
stated in the book and in its advertising that liberties had 
been taken with the truth in the interest of readability, hu- 
mor, and appeal to the general public. As a matter of fact, 
in the Preface to this book the author is honest enough. 
There he says, in part, “I have indulged literary license in 
the use of names, places and dates, and in the development 
of some of the episodes recorded. The dialogue passages 
do not represent total recall.” 

The book jacket, on the other hand, is read by more po- 
tential buyers than ever see the Preface, and the publishers 
do not hesitate to say that “Although the names of the 
characters in the book are fictitious, the same cannot be 
said for the events, all of which, Dr. Wilson reports happily, 
actually occurred. They include Connie’s memorable day of 
shoplifting in Kansas City, which he earned as a reward 
for ‘blowing’ the safe of a bank in a near-by town; the 
time ‘the boys’ saved the author’s life during an attempted 
prison break; and the episode of the swami who hypnotized 
the guards into believing he was dead.” 

It is interesting that the publisher chose these three epi- 
sodes as examples of the things that “actually occurred.” 
No prisoner in this institution or in any other in the federal 
prison system, at least from 1929 on, ever went to Kansas 
City or anywhere else as a reward for opening an office 
safe. I have known things like that to happen in some very 
loosely run state prisons, and the incident may have been 
borrowed from somewhere else, but it is certainly pure fic- 


tion so far as this institution is concerned. As for the 
prison break during which “the boys” saved the author’s 
life, there was never a break from this institution while it 
was under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of Prisons, and 
one can only assume that the author seized on the spectacu- 
lar break which took place during that period at the United 
States Penitentiary, a mile or more away, as the basis for 
an interesting yarn. Finally, I do not believe there is more 
than an ounce of truth in the episode of the prisoner who 
is supposed to have repeatedly hyponotized guards into be- 
lieving he was dead. 

In defense of the author, it is my opinion that Donald 
Wilson is a man who came out of his short experience as 
a young psychologist in an institution with a genuine and 
lasting interest in prisoners as a whole and a firm belief 
in the possibilities of rehabilitation of even those men who 
are too often thrown on the scrap heap as irreclaimable. He 
tried to write an interesting and readable book on the basis 
of what he could remember after nearly 20 years and from 
whatever notes he had. As he says in the Preface, he took 
some liberties with the truth. The thing that happened 
after that, so far as I can find, was not his fault or, at 
least, not wholly so. I have been reliably informed that the 
publisher turned his manuscript over to a professional 
writer, who jazzed it up to make it more attractive to the 
general reader. It was, presumably, this writer who souped 
up the dialogue so that every time a prisoner opens his 
mouth for even the most casual remark in the book he 
sounds as though he had been going to too many gangster 
movies. 

Since it is not my purpose to attack the book at every 
chink that one can find in its armor, as I might in the case 
of a book that was doing serious damage to correctional 
work by propounding a false and destructive philosophy and 
supporting its thesis by untruths interestingly stated, I 
shall not go into the many other incidents that I do not 
believe ever happened in Fort Leavenworth. Among those 
of major importance are the alcoholic orgies which are 
alleged to have gone on with such lack of restraint that the 
officials are made to appear virtually indifferent to them, 
and the smuggling of women into the prison. To the best 
of my knowledge, nothing of the sort ever happened at 
Fort Leavenworth and if any prisoner told Dr. Wilson that 
such things were going on he must have been an old opium 
user who had got hold of some of the stuff and was “hitting 
the pipe.” 

Chapter 9, which is purported to be a “solid” chapter, will 
prove disappointing to penologists. It isa rather sophomoric 
collection of dribs and drabs from Barnes and Teeters and 
other sources. There and elsewhere in the book random items 
are taken out of their context and the result is a hodgepodge 
of uncoordinated information. By contrast, there are many 
thoughtful and well written passages scattered through the 
book, most frequently in the places where Dr. Wilson is 
trying to understand and explain what went on in the minds 
of his six prisoner assistants. : 

When he is talking about the six prisoners, Dr. Wilson 
reveals understanding, sympathy and wisdom. If the book 
were merely a humorous and understanding story centering 
around these six men, frankly fictionized and given an in- 
stitutional background that did not pretend to be wholly 
authentic, one could have no particular quarrel with the 
author or the publisher. We must face the fact that most 
of what the public knows about crime and criminals comes 
from television, movies, radio, newspaper headlines, and 
magazines that have a slick style, whether they use slick pa- 
per or not. Little of what the public sees or hears goes beyond 
the retina or the middle ear. If we want to penetrate be- 
yond those points and lodge anything in the human brain, 
we must not delude ourselves that it can be presented in a 
dull and uninteresting fashion. With respect to juvenile 
delinquency and adult crime, however, and especially with 
respect to the human beings in our juvenile institutions and 
prisons, we have a right to ask that published material be 
sound from the factual standpoint and that fiction should 
not masquerade as fact. 


New York City Austin H. MacCorMick 
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Reports Received 


After the Training School What? Federal Security 
Agency, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D. C. 1950. Pp. 9. 
This is a reprint of a paper prepared for the National 
Probation and Parole Association meeting at the 1950 Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work by Richard Clendenen, 
Children’s Bureau consultant on training schools. It points 
up the need for after-care following institutional treatment 
and discusses various needs and approaches to this problem. 

Crime and Law Enforcement in the District of Columbia. 
Report of the Special Subcommittee to Investigate Crime 
and Law Enforcement in the District of Columbia. House 
Report No. 3244, 81st Congress, 2nd Session, January 2, 
1951. U. S. Government Printing Office. Pp. 47. Submitted 
by Congressman James C. Davis of Georgia, Chairman, 
this report reviews present conditions of crime, law en- 
forcement, courts, and penal institutions in the Nation’s 
Capital, as well as special problems of gambling, narcotics, 
sex offenses, and suggests proposed legislation to be known 
as the District of Columbia Law Enforcement Act. 

Dope and Chicago’s Children. Kogan, Herman. The Ju- 
venile Protective Association of Chicago, 816 South Hal- 
sted St., Chicago 7, Ill. 1950. Pp. 27. Reprints of a series 
of feature articles appearing in the Chicago Sun-Times 
dealing with the problem of teen-age drug addicts are pre- 
sented in this publication. 


Federal Penal System. Yankwich, Leon R. U. S. District 
Judge, Southern District of California. 1951. Pp. 28. The 
material used in this article was prepared at the request 
of and presented to the California Legislative Committee on 
Crime and Correction. The article emphasizes the indi- 
vidualized approach to the control of crime and the treat- 
ment of the criminal and discusses the federal prison 
system, parole, and probation. 


Idaho State Penitentiary (Annual Report). Idaho State 
Board of Correction, Boise, Idaho. 1950. Pp. 82. The 30th 
biennial report of the state penitentiary is combined with 
the second biennial report of the State Board of Correction 
and starts off with a series of recommendations including 
the establishment of a diagnostic center, the removal of 
females from the Idaho State Penitentiary to the Woman’s 
Institution at Walla Walla, Washington, and the establish- 
ment of a criminal insane ward at a mental hospital. 

Missouri’s Three Training Schools. Missouri Association 
for Social Welfare. 129% E. High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 
1951. Pp. 16. Prepared by a special committee of this Asso- 
ciation which visited the three state institutions during Sep- 
tember to October 1950, this report is a follow-up of a 
similar report made in 1949. 

New York State Division of Parole (Annual Report). 
State Board of Parole, 547 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 1949. 
Pp. 205. The 20th annual report published by the New 
York State Board of Parole contains several interesting 
sections on young offenders and defective delinquents, and 
an analysis of releases in 1945. 

North Carolina Probation Commission (Biennial Re- 
port). North Carolina Probation Department, Raleigh, N.C. 
1948-1950. Pp. 19. The names of the field officers in each 
of the 13 districts of the State and the statistics on cases 
under supervision are listed in this report. 

Pennsylvania Board of Parole (Annual Report). Penn- 
sylvania Board of Parole, Harrisburg, Pa. 1950. Pp. 55. 
The work and extent of activities of the state parole system 
are set forth in this very comprehensive report. 

Prison Babies. Zemans, Eugene, S. and Shepard, Dean. 
John Howard Association, 608 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago 5, Ill. 1950. Pp. 40. The subtitle of this pamphlet is 
“A Study of Some Aspects of the Care and Treatment of 
Pregnant Inmates and Their Infants in Training Schools, 
Reformatories, and Prisons.” The pamphlet also contains 
an appendix of state statutes pertaining to the care of 
pregnant inmates and the children born to them. 

Probation Department of Los Angeles County (Annual 
Report). Probation Department, County of Los Angeles, 
Calif. 1950. Pp. 90. The calendar year 1949 and the first 


6 months of 1950 are covered in this 45th annual report. 
It consists entirely of statistical data on activities of adult 
and juvenile divisions, and the staff and community services 
program. 


Probation Department of Passaic County (Annual Re- 
port). Passaic County Court House, Paterson, N. J. 1950. 
Pp. 21. Probation in New Jersey celebrates its fiftieth year 
and in Passaic County, probation has passed its 45th anni- 
versary. This report furnishes statistics on the work of 
the County probation department, the number under su- 
pervision, commitments to institutions, and other data on 
offenses and community distribution. 

Rehabilitation Work in the Netherlands. Muller, N. Na- 
tional Office for Rehabilitation, S-Gravenhage. 1950. Pp. 
20. This study is a review of the progress of prison reform 
and rehabilitation in the Netherlands from 1823 to 1950. 
It includes prison visiting, probation and parole beginning 
in 1915, the participation of what seems to be prisoners aid 
societies, and the training of probation officers. 


Report of Committee on Custody and Divorce. Supreme 
Court, Trenton, N. J. 1950. Pp. 26. In April 1950, a com- 
mittee was appointed by the chief justice to study the 
problem of the family in the courts. The first report of the 
Committee includes several subcommittee reports on di- 
vorce, statutes and procedures, probation administration, 
and statistics. 


Report of the Probation Officer (Annual Report). Ram- 
sey County, St. Paul, Minn. 1950. Pp. 25. In addition to the 
usual statistics covering the work of the probation depart- - 
ment, this, the 45th annual report of the probation officer 
to the judges of the Second Judicial District Court includes 
several case histories, a comparison of delinquency factors 
in St. Paul with the Glueck study, and a short section on 
the problem of the chronic alcoholic. 

Report of the Sex Variant Committee. Mental Hygiene 
Society of Monroe County, Rochester, N. Y., 1950. Pp. 10. 
A summary of available information on the problem of the 
sex deviant is given in this report. It includes sections on 
“facts about sex offenses,” the Sing Sing study, present 
criminal procedures, and prevention. 

Some Current Issues in Penal Treatment. Yearbook of 
the Northern Associations of Criminalists 1948-49. Stock- 
holm, Sweden. 1950. Pp. 36. A reprint of the introduction 
to the Yearbook prepared by Dr. Thorsten Sellin, this 
pamphlet summarizes some of the problems which concern 
European criminologists. 

Tempering Justice With Mercy (50th Annual Report). 
Adult Probation Department, Monroe County, N. Y. 1950. 
Pp. 22. Of special interest in this report is the concise but 
readable account to the taxpayer of the trends in delinquency 
and crime, the problems faced by the court and the proba- 
tion department, and the needs for a more effective proba- 
tion service. 

Uniform Crime Reports. Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, Department of Justice, Washington, D. C. 1950. Pp. 
116. Volume XXI, No. 2, of the F.B.I.’s Annual Bulletins 
consolidates crime reports received from various cities and 
sections throughout the country and indicates that the 
total volume of crime in 1950 was up 1.5 percent across 
the country with all offense classes showing increases ex- 
cept robbery. 

You Can Help Stop Juvenile Delinquency. Missouri As- 
sociation for Social Welfare, 129% E. High St., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 1950. Pp. 18. Prepared by the State Child Wel- 
fare Committee and designed to answer many inquiries re- 
garding causes and eradication of juvenile delinquency, 
the material in this pamphlet is interestingly presented and 
contains many good references. 

Your Police Department. Board of Police Commissioners, 
1200 Clark Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. (1948). Pp. 14. This 
illustrated booklet describes the organization and depart- 
mental functions of the St. Louis Police Department. 

Youth and Community Service. Department of Public 
Welfare, Division for Youth and Community Service, 628 
East Adams St., Springfield, Ill. 1950. Pp. 203. The pro- 
ceedings of The 19th Annual Conference on Youth and 
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Community Services, sponsored in co-operation with the 
Big Brothers and Sisters Association of Illinois are con- 
tained in this report. The conference was a workshop type 
of meeting organized for lay persons interested in young 
people and community organization. It is an outgrowth of 
the Division for Delinquency Prevention created by legis- 
lation in 1938, the first state sponsored program of its 
type. The contents of the conference are closely related to 
the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and 
Youth. 


Books Received 


Clinical Studies in Psychoanalysis. By Sandor Lorand, 
M.D. New York: International Universities Press, 1951. 
Pp. 272. $4.00. 

Delinquency and Human Nature. By D. H. Stott. Fife, 
Scotland: Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Pp. 446. $1.00. 

The Envelope: A Study of the Impact of the World Upon 
the Child. By James S. Plant. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund. $3.00. 


Federal Prisons, 1950. Washington: Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. Pp. 92. 
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Gambling: Should It Be Legalized? By Virgil W. Peter- 
Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, 1950. Pp. 150. 


How to Turn Ideas Into Pictures. By H. E. Klein- 
schmidt, M.D. New York: National Publicity Council, 257 
Fourth ‘Avenue, 1950. Pp. 31. $1.00. 

Modern Abnormal Psychology. Edited by William H. 
Kikesell. New York: Philosophical Library, 15 East 40th 
Street, 1950. Pp. 859. $10.00. 

My Six Convicts. By Donald Powell Wilson. New York: 
Rinehart and Company, Inc. Pp. 369. $3.50. 

The Other Side of the Bottle. By Dwight Anderson. New 
York: A. A. Wyn, Ine. $3.00. 

An Outline of Scientific Criminology. By Nigel Morland. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 264. 

Parole Chief. By David Dressler. New York: Viking 
Press, 1951. Pp. 310. $3.50. 

Principles of General Psychopathology. By Siegfried 
Fischer, M.D. New York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 
315. $4.75. 


Patterns of Sexual Behavior. By Clellan S. Ford, M.D. 


and Frank A. Beach, M.D. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1951. 


News from the Field 


Federal Probation Service To 
Hold Two Summer Institutes 


Two in-service training institutes planned by the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts will be held 
this summer at Biloxi, Mississippi, and Madison, Wisconsin. 
The meeting at Biloxi, July 8 to 11, will be attended by 100 
officers from the southeast and southwest areas and on Au- 
gust 12 to 15 the University of Wisconsin will be host to 
65 officers of the north central area. 

The regional meetings are resumed this year after being 
replaced last summer by a national training institute at 
Fort Lee, Virginia, for officers in charge of the 137 field 
offices of the probation service. 

Federal judges, Director Henry P. Chandler of the Ad- 
ministrative Office, representatives of the correctional serv- 
ices of the Department of Justice and the Department of 
Defense, and correctional educators from leading universi- 
ties in the south and midwest will take an active part in 
the programs. 

The training sessions will be centered around instruction 
provided by correctional practitioners and educators, com- 
bined with round-table discussions of administrative proce- 
dures and professional techniques. An innovation at both 
meetings this year will be dramatizations by probation offi- 
cers of the techniques of interviewing and counseling. A 
series of short scenes will depict every-day problems in 
interviewing. 


Coronet Magazine Shoots Prison 
Scenes for Proposed Article 


More than 300 photographs reflecting the life and opera- 
tions of the State Prison of Southern Michigan have been 
gathered by a writer-photographer team for a photo story 
to appear in Coronet magazine. This was the team’s first 
visit to a major penal institution. 

Permission to do the story was granted by Warden Julian 
N. Frisbie. Permission also was received from each prison 
official and prisoner to publish the pictures in which they 
appear. 


Police Conduct Fishing 
Contest for Small Fry 


For the past 2 years police of River Rouge’s (Michigan) 
Crime Prevention Bureau, established in 1947 in co-opera- 
tion with the public schools, have sponsored a fishing con- 
test, held on Labor Day, for youngsters under 13 years of 
age. Limited to the most elementary fishing tackle possible, 
prizes are offered for the number, size, and weight of the 
fish caught and the most original “Huck Finn” and “Becky 
Thatcher” costumes worn by the “small fry.” 

Fish are purchased from a commercial fishery through 
the courtesy of local citizenry and service clubs and prizes 
are donated by local merchants. The fish, some weighing 
as much as 10 pounds, are placed in one of the local wading 
pools. 

Last Labor Day approximately 350 children tried their 
luck in a pool stocked with 300 fish. Those who failed to 
hook a fish were given a silver dollar. A series of athletic 
events at the park followed the fishing contest. 


Congress of Correction To 
Meet at Biloxi October 21-26 


The gulf coast city of Biloxi, Mississippi, will be the 
scene of the American Prison Association’s 81st Annual 
Congress of Correction, October 21 to 26. 

As has long been the custom, the Congress will open on 
Sunday evening, October 21, with the Prison Sunday Serv- 
ice. The presidential address by Warden Joseph E. Ragen 
of the Illinois State Penitentiary at Joliet will be given at 
a general session on Monday. 

The Congress dinner, (a seafood “jamboree”’) will be held 
Tuesday evening, October 23, and on Thursday, October 
25, the Association’s annual business meeting will be con- 
ducted. 

Requests for room reservations, indicating attendance at 
the Correction Congress, should be sent to Jimmie Love, 
manager of Hotel Buena Vista at Biloxi. 
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Major Incidents in “My Six Convicts” 
Have No Basis in Fact, Says Bennett 


“None of the major incidents described in My Six Con- 
victs has any basis in fact or record,” according to James 
V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons. 
“Still,” Mr. Bennett points out, “the book is being sold to 
the public as the personal experiences and reminiscences of 
Donald Wilson, a United States Public Health Service psy- 
chologist assigned to the Fort Leavenworth institution from 
October 5, 1931 to June 15, 1933, a period of 20 months. 

Mr. Bennett cites the following episodes which are con- 
trary to fact: 

“Dr. Wilson could not possibly have examined Al Capone 
who was never at Fort Leavenworth. The prison break 
which Dr. Wilson describes in such detail and in which he 
played so notable a part never occurred at this institution. 
There were no murders or suicides during Wilson’s period 
of employment, or after. The stories of the extensive smug- 
gling operations involving refrigerators, radios, and prosti- 
tutes, and of the prisoner who went to the city to open a 
jammed bank vault, are equally imaginative and need no 
special comment.” 

“The publishers of this book,” Mr. Bennett continues, 
“did not see fit to refer the manuscript to me or the Public 
Health Service at least for verification of the facts. I 
would have been very happy to welcome a popularly-written 
book giving an honest portrayal of life behind prison walls. 
Unfortunately, My Six Convicts is not that kind of a book 
and I cannot endorse it from any point of view.” 

When Dr. Wilson was at Fort Leavenworth, largely nar- 
cotic addicts were confined at the institution. Since 1940, 
Fort Leavenworth has been returned to the Army and is 
now a disciplinary barracks for military prisoners. 


Prisoners Collect Greeting 
Cards for Spastic Children 


An appeal by the Spastic Children’s Society of San Fran- 
cisco to prisoners at San Quentin for used greeting cards 
resulted in a collection of 2,500 cards. The cards will be 
used to provide therapeutic exercise for “tiny fingers” that 
have been afflicted by the disease. 

Although the appeal was not made until February, after 
many of the prisoners had disposed of their greeting cards, 
the returns were encouraging. Among the collection were 
“extra special” cards which some of the prisoners had been 
saving for years. 


Need for Expanded VD Control 
Emphasized by ASHA Director 


In the present period of rapid military and industrial 
mobilization, expansion of venereal disease control is posi- 
tively necessary, declares Dr. Walter Clarke, executive 
director of the American Social Hygiene Association. He 
points out that “optimism is unwarranted in the face of 
the 573,000 cases of syphilis and gonorrhea reported under 
treatment in 1949.” Almost that many—535,633—were 
reported in 1950. : 

“Moreover, for every reported case there is at least one 
unrecognized case, and until we greatly reduce this vast 
reservoir of undiagnosed cases, we cannot afford to relax 
VD control measures,” he emphasizes. 

To reverse the trend toward less VD control, the Ameri- 
can Social Hygiene Association has recommended that the 
United States Public Health Service call a national con- 
ference to analyze the present VD situation and to make 
plans for future VD control activities. 

While 1950 saw advances in the fight against commer- 
cialized prostitution, trouble spots developed in some locali- 
ties of great military impact, Dr. Clarke asserts. “There is 
no doubt that prostitution interests have their greedy eyes 
on the major military and industrial centers, where money 
is easy,” he warns. 


California to Operate 19 
Forest Camps for Prisoners 


California’s Department of Corrections will have a total 
of 19 camps in operation this summer, with approximately 
1,000 selected inmates working on forest conservation and 
mountain road projects. Eight of these will be seasonal 
camps. 

During the past year, 11 permanent camps have been 

operated by the Department in co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia State Division of Forestry and the California State 
Division of Highways. Eight of these were forest camps 
and three, road camps. They are in continuous operation 
at permanent locations. 
_ During the past 2 years, 4,010 inmates from adult male 
institutions have been assigned to the camps. The work 
program consists of six 8-hour days of work per week on 
highway or forest projects. Each camp inmate is paid for 
his work at a rate of $15 per month. The earnings are 
placed in a trust fund which is given to the inmate upon 
his release. In addition, any inmate having dependents 
who receive state aid, must allocate two-thirds of his camp 
earnings to such dependents each month. 

Aside from the rehabilitative benefits which these camps 
provide for inmates, a valuable contribution has been made 
to the improvement and preservation of the public domain 
through the construction of miles of mountain highways, 
forest roads, and trails, the construction of forest buildings 
and telephone lines, and the suppression of forest fires. 

Forest officials repeatedly have proclaimed the value of 
having trained inmate fire crews available for immediate 
dispatch to fires which originate in isolated areas. 


Carnival By Dick Turner 


1950 BY NEA 


“About the new suit and ten bucks you give me when I get 
out tomorrow—since the missus will meet me, could you 
sorta mail me the dough general delivery?” 


Reprinted by permission of NEA Service, Inc. 
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Austin MacCormick Featured in 
Saturday Evening Post Article 


“Trouble Shooter of the Big House,” featuring the prison 
experiences and life work of Austin H. MacCormick, was 
the lead article in the May 12 issue of the Saturday E've- 
ning Post. The article carries four photographs of Mr. 
MacCormick, taken last summer at San Quentin. 

“When barbarism, riots or breakouts make a pen too hot 
to handle,” the Post writes in an introductory comment, 
“they send for Austin MacCormick, the man who cleaned 
up the horrors of Welfare Island, the tanks of Texas, and 
other sinks of depravity.” 

The article gives only a limited view of Mr. MacCormick’s 
wide range of activities in the over-all correctional field, 
confining its account largely to his work with prisons. Only 
passing reference is made to his work during the war as 
the Army’s chief consultant on correctional problems. 

Referred to by the Post as the “dynamic little commis- 
sioner,” one of his appellations when he was commissioner 
of correction for New York City, Mr. MacCormick will 
enter on his new responsibilities on July 1 as professor of 
criminology at the University of California at Berkeley. 
He will continue to serve as consultant to the Secretary of 
the Army and as chairman of the Army’s advisory board 
on parole. 


Court and AA Co-operate 
To Salvage 350 Alcoholics 


More than 350 persons brought to the District of Colum- 
bia’s Municipal Court as seemingly hopeless drunks have 
been salvaged for society in a program that has not cost 
the District a penny, according to Robert J. Conner, assist- 
ant director of probation for the court. 


Since the first of the year 31 persons were placed on pro- . 


bation and referred by the probation office to Alcoholics 
Anonymous, and not one, according to Mr. Conner, has 
violated probation. 

Sixty percent of those placed on probation during the 
first 5 years of the co-operative program between the pro- 
bation office and AA have made good. 

Mr. Conner believes the reason for the remarkable record 
of adjustment is the AA’s practice of sending a member 
to court to accompany each alcoholic to AA headquarters. 
Before this, Mr. Conner said, the temptation to stop off 
en route was always there. 


Folsom Prisoners Engage in 
Disaster Training Course 


A disaster training course, open to inmates of Folsom 
and consisting of comprehensive instruction in first-aid, 
safety, and the various aspects of fire-fighting, is now in 
operation at the institution’s fire house, according to As- 
sociate Warden Lawrence E. Wilson. 

Open to all men of qualifying classification, the group, 
which will consist of approximately 28 inmates, will meet 
one night a week for a 4-hour period from 6 to 10 p.m. 

Operating under much the same program as that used 
by disaster groups in outside cities, the trainees will be in- 
structed in the treatment and evacuation of victims of 
large-scale disasters, as well as the specialized treatment 
of specific types of accidents affecting only one or two 
persons. 

The fire-fighting part of the program will continue under 
the instruction of Sgt. Harry Ensign, institution fire chief, 
and will undertake the training of the men as they pro- 
gress from the first-aid and safety units. The fire-fighting 
course will include instruction not only in fighting forest 
— but also various types of fires that occur in different 
crafts. 

As the men complete the programs they will be issued a 
certificate of achievement in the field, and the information 
placed on their record. Upon their release from the insti- 
tution, the information will be passed on to their parole offi- 
cers notifying them of the man’s qualifications. 


Parolee’s Frankness Gets 
Job Through Newspaper Ad 


A parolee under the supervision of the Pennsylvania 
Board of Parole inserted the following ad in a Philadelphia 
newspaper: 


YOUNG MAN, 26, parolee, desires position, helper 
on truck pref., strong & willing worker. Call... 
after 7 p.m. 


On the day the ad appeared the parolee received three 
replies, one of them resulting in steady and profitable em- 
ployment, according to R. G. Farrow, assistant superin- 
tendent for the parole board. 

“Since there were other ads running at the same time 
with similar qualifications,” said Farrow, “it would seem 
to be true that the response he received was due to his 
frankness in presenting himself as a parolee.” 


Parolee Receives 16 Job 
Offers Through News Ad 


A two-line classified ad in the Chicago Tribune recently 
opened the gates of the Pontiac branch of the Illinois State 
Penitentiary to a 22-year-old prisoner eligible for parole. 

The aunt of the prisoner’s wife called at the office of the 
John Howard Association, prisoners’ aid organization in 
Chicago, and notified Eugene S. Zemans, executive director, 
that the parole board would release the prisoner if he 
had suitable employment. Zemans agreed with her that a 
classified ad might bring results. The woman went to the 
Tribune’s loop office and placed ‘the following ad: 


SITUATION WANTED—White, healthy, age 22, 
parolee, seeking employment. 


The ad also gave the telephone number. The first edition 
of the Tribune appeared at 5:00 p.m. Before the aunt sat 
down to dinner, two job offers were received by telephone. 
Sixteen in all offered employment to the prospective parolee. 

“It is nice to know,” Zemans said, “that Chicago has at 


least 16 public spirited citizens willing to give these men 
their chance.” 


Virginia Juvenile Court 
Probation Officers Organize 


Juvenile court probation officers of Virginia, who organ- 


ized in January 1951, adopted a constitution at Roanoke 
on May 1. 


The purpose of the organization, according to the con- 
stitution, is to make available to the children referred to 
Virginia’s courts the best possible professional social work 
through “development and maintenance of uniform person- 
nel standards consistent with prevailing criteria in the 
social work field; study, evaluation, and action for the pro- 
vision and maintenance of standards of service; encourage- 
ment and improvement of co-ordination of effort and 
co-operative relationships between juvenile and domestic 
relations courts and other social agencies and organizations 
in the same and related fields; the effective interpretation 
of the philosophy and practice of the juvenile and domestic 
relations courts; and the discovery of unmet needs and 
ways of meeting them.” 

Henry J. Palmieri, chief probation officer for the juvenile 
and domestic relations court at Richmond, was elected 
president of the Association at its first annual meeting. 
Other officers elected were vice-president J. Louvelle Tay- 
lor, probation officer for the juvenile and domestic relations 
court at Roanoke; second vice-president, William T. Fry, 
chief probation officer for the juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court at Alexandria; and secretary-treasurer, Millard 
F. Warrick, Jr., chief probation officer for the juvenile and 
domestic relations court at Norfolk. 
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Substitute for Imprisonment 
Is Needed, Says Criminologist 


“Imprisonment as we have known it during the past 
hundred years is a failure in reducing crime and, in addi- 
tion, it has been of little rehabilitative value. The next 50 
years present a challenge to penologists to create substi- 
tutes for imprisonment,” declared Criminologist Negley K. 
Teeters, chairman of Temple University’s sociology depart- 
ment, in addressing the second annual institute on correc- 
tional problems at Boston University in April. 

“The future will see fewer people sent to prison with 
-more responsibility placed upon the community to call on 
its resources to deal with the occasional criminal or the 
criminal by accident,” said Dr. Teeters. “Extensive use 
will be made of probation, installment payment of fines, 
restitution and indemnity for wrong-doing and injury, and 
social casework services.” 

“Work camps, hostelries, agricultural colonies, and other 
semiprotective facilities will take the place of the walled 
bastilles now currently used,” continued Dr. Teeters. “We 
are only beginning to apply architectural science to con- 
struction, in the light of what we have learned of human 
behavior in the social sciences. Only a relatively small per- 
centage of our criminals need close-security custody. We 
are shackled with the ‘lock psychosis’ and the ‘convict 
boogy’ and not until we free ourselves of these phobias 
-_ we expect to get very far in rehabilitating our crimi- 
nals. 

The stigma of imprisonment must be eliminated if the 
prisoner, after conviction, is to go straight and be received 
by members of society, Dr. Teeters concluded. “The social 
damage prisons do to thousands of men who are really not 
our real criminals cannot be measured. They are released 
little better than social derelicts. Society has made them 
what they are.” 


Colonel Hugh Belden Heads 
Army’s Prison Program 


Colonel Hugh Belden, executive officer of the Correction 
Branch in the Office of The Adjutant General since 1948, 
was appointed on June 8 to succeed Colonel Lloyd R. Garri- 
son as chief of the Army’s prison program. Colonel Garrison 
has been assigned to the First Army headquarters as ad- 
jutant general. He had completed the maximum period for 
which an officer may be assigned to duty in the Department 
of the Army. Colonel Garrison came to the Correction 
Branch in 1946 as chief following an extended period of 
service in the European theater. 

Enlisting in the Kansas National Guard in 1921, Colonel 
Belden entered active duty with the 35th Infantry Division 
in 1942 and saw action in the Normandy, Northern France, 
Rhineland, Ardennes, and Central European campaigns. 
On his return to the United States in 1945 he was assigned 
to the branch United States disciplinary barracks at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison as executive officer and later served in 
a similar capacity with the disciplinary barracks at Green 
Haven, New York. He was appointed commandant of the 
branch disciplinary barracks at Fort Hancock, New Jersey, 
when the Army reopened that installation. 

Since 1946 the federal probation system has co-operated 
with the Army by supervising prisoners released on parole 
from disciplinary barracks. 


200 Prisoners Volunteer 
Skin for Grafting Operation 


Within 1 hour after a request was made on Christmas 
Day, 200 prisoners at the Ohio State Penitentiary at Colum- 
bus volunteered to donate their skin in a grafting operation 
necessary to save the life of 9-year-old Joyce Combs who 
was severely burned in a stove explosion in her Milford 
home. When information was received about Joyce’s con- 
dition Warden R. W. Alvin said, “Pass it along the grape- 
vine. 

Joyce has a good chance to recover. 
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91 Prisoners Receive 
Education Certificates 


Ninety-one prisoners received certificates for prescribed 
courses at the recent semiannual promotion exercises at 
the Michigan Reformatory at Ionia. 

For the first time in the history of the institution, fami- 
lies of inmates receiving certificates were invited. 

The next promotion exercise will be held on May 27. 
Lieutenant Governor William Van den Bey will give the 
graduation address. 

Darwin E. Clay is director of education at Ionia. 


Chicago Training Center 
Conducts Third Course 


The third session of the federal probation system’s train- 
ing center was held in April. Seven recently appointed pro- 
bation officers were among those in attendance during the 
2-week period of training. 

Arranged and conducted by Chief Probation Officer Ben 
S. Meeker of Chicago and Professor Frank T. Flynn of the 
School of Social Service Administration of the University 
of Chicago, the course featured working sessions on all 
phases of probation and parole work and observation visits 
to Chicago agencies, including a Veterans Administration 
hospital, the Salvation Army, the Catholic Charities, a 
State Employment Service unit, the Rotman (psychiatric) 
Clinic, and Hull House. 

The training session was opened by District Judge Mi- 
chael L. Igoe of Chicago who spoke of his experience in the 
use of probation. 

In addition to correctional authorities, educators, federal 
officials, and probation officers of the Chicago staff who took 
part also in previous training sessions, the trainees attended 
lectures by Anthropologist Margaret Mead, Veterans Ad- 
ministration Psychiatrist Harry Rowe, Associate Warden 
Mark S. Richmond of the United States Penitentiary at 
Terre Haute, Director John W. Tramburg of the Wisconsin 
Department of Public Welfare, Psychologist Harold Uehling 
of Wisconsin State Prison, and Director Russell W. Ballard 
of Chicago’s Hull House. 

Dr. Maarten E. Tjaden, director of probation for the 
Netherlands, who was in attendance throughout the course, 
spoke on international aspects of probation and parole. 

Probation officers completing the course were Paul R. 
Gargaro of Denver, Raymond M. Grummell of South Bend, 
George D. Harris of Cleveland, William W. Hunt, Jr., of 
Chattanooga, Ralph Perrone of Pittsburgh, Elmer W. Un- 
derwood of Fort Worth, and W. T. Woodard, Jr., of Raleigh. 
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Surgery Salvages 
Deformed Prisoners 


Two years ago a program of surgical rehabilitation was 
instituted at the hospital of the State Prison of Southern 
Michigan under the direction of Dr. Russell L. Finch, cor- 
rections department medical director, in an effort to correct 
physical abnormalities which so often lead to warped per- 
sonalities and then to prison. The rehabilitation program 
is conducted by the prison’s medical staff in conjunction 
with University of Michigan’s hospital and its surgical 
specialists. Fourteen University surgeons, each trained as 
a specialist, are available at the request of the medical 
director. 

During the past 2 years hundreds of delicate operations 
have been performed with success. 

A typical case is that of inmate John Williams who had 
been cross-eyed since birth. Unable to adjust to normal 
community life, John followed a delinquent career which 
led to prison. Psychologists at Jackson traced his difficulty 
to the physical deformity. Corrective surgery seemed the 
only solution. Referred to Dr. Finch, John underwent an 
operation that straightened his eyes. 

Another man had a throat affliction and his voice made 
a disturbing wheezing sound when he tried to speak. Many 
of his acquaintances began calling him “Speakeasy.” But 


surgery removed the rasping sound and restored his voice 
to normal. 


A man with the chinless profile of Andy Gump was given 
a chin by plastic surgery. One of the library clerks had 
feet so badly deformed he could hardly walk. But thanks 
to rehabilitative surgery, he is on the way to complete 
recovery. 

The avowed purpose of Dr. Finch is to elevate the stand- 
ards of the prison hospital to those recognized by the Ameri- 
can College of Surgeons. 


Alabama Reorganizes 
Its Prison System 


At the request of Governor Gordon Persons the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons is assisting Alabama prison officials in 
reorganizing the State’s prison system. 

Ben Overstreet, Jr., former associate warden at the 
United States Penitentiary at Atlanta, has been detailed 
by Federal Prison Director James V. Bennett as a consult- 
ant to J. M. McCullough, director of Alabama’s Department 
of Corrections and Institutions. A member of the head- 
quarters staff of the Army’s prison program, Mr. Over- 
street is on temporary loan from the Army to the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons. 

Mr. Overstreet made a similar survey of Georgia’s prison 
system at the request of Governor Ellis Arnall. During 
World War II he was an officer with the Navy’s corrective 
services program. 

Mr. Bennett has assigned other consultants from the 
Bureau of Prisons to assist Mr. Overstreet in special phases 
of prison administration such as custody, internal prison 
operations, and industries. 


International Social Work 
Conference to Meet in India 


The sixth world-wide meeting of the International Con- 
ference of Social Work will be held in Madras, India, in 
December 1952, it has been announced by George E. Haynes, 
president of the organization. 

The theme of the Conference will be “The Role of Social 
Service in Raising Standards of Living.” The program 
will stress the social welfare needs and problems of under- 
developed countries, with special emphasis on the Far 
Eastern region. 


Prisoners Establish 
Postrelease Loan Fund 


An inmate sponsored and supported program for mone- 
tary assistance to indigent prisoners released from the 
state prison at Moundsville, West Virginia, has been ap- 
proved by Warden Orel J. Skeen. 

The money necessary to start and sustain the fund from 
which the loans will be made will be raised by voluntary 
contributions from the inmate body. Confiscated money, 
profit from the sale of Christmas cards and from the soft 
drink concession, and donations from interested people in 
the outside world will be added to the postrelease load fund. 

The money will be kept in trusteeship with the warden 
as chairman. A three-man committee will be appointed by 
the chairman and will consist of an outside person not in 
the employment of the institution, a social worker at the 
prison, and an inmate. 

The committee will determine the necessary assistance 
the applicant needs to carry him over the extremely difficult 
period following release. Provisions will be made for re- 
payment of loans so far as is possible to insure continuance 
of the program. 


Inmate Publications Not Written 
For the Prisoner, Study Reveals 


Many of the country’s 200 prison publications are not 
written in light of the educational background of the aver- 
age prisoner, according to a recent study on prison jour- 
nalism conducted by Professor of Sociology Walter A. Lunden 
at Iowa State College and Oliver A. Nelson, a graduate 
student at the college majoring in technical journalism. 

Often referred to as the “penal press of the fourth es- 
tate,” prison publications usually are planned in terms of 
the reading interests of the general public instead of the 
inmate, the authors report. This conclusion is based on the 
assumption that the inmate press exists primarily for the 
prisoner. 


These Women! By d’ Alessio 


“Your Honor, I’m a schoolteacher. Would it be all right for 
me to correct the defendant’s grammar?” 


Reprinted by special permission Publishers Syndicate 


rape, 1850, Publishers Sym. 
PS. US. Pat. OBice 
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60 NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Prof. Norman §. Hayner 
Named to State Parole Board 


Professor Norman S. Hayner of the University of Wash- 
ington has been appointed a member of the State Board of 
Prison Terms and Paroles. A member of the sociology fa- 
culty since 1925, Dr. Hayner will be on leave of absence 
from the university during his term as parole board member. 

Dr. Hayner has written extensively in the field of delin- 
quency and crime prevention and control and is best known 
for his studies of correctional practices in Central Ameri- 
can countries. He is a member of the National Advisory 
Committee of The Osborne Association and is founder and 
first president of the Pacific Northwest Council on Family 
Relations. 


Legislation Threatens 
Juvenile Court’s Usefulness 


A bill (H 486) now under consideration in the Pennsyl- 
vania legislature would make the juvenile court of Alle- 
gheny county an inferior court to the county court and in 
effect would permit the county court to usurp the functions 
of the juvenile court, it is reported by Social Legislation, 
publication of the Pennsylvania Citizens Association for 
Health and Welfare. In 1933 the legislature, according to 
Social Legislation, separated these courts in order that the 
juvenile court might exercise an “exclusive jurisdiction 
over the redemption of children in conflict with the com- 
munity.” 

The right of appeal from the juvenile court to the su- 
perior court, the Citizens Association points out, specifically 
now guarantees the right of protection from any abuse of 
discretion. 

The effect of H 486, according to the Association, would 
be to impair the usefulness of the juvenile court and would 
strike at the heart of the philosophy by which all juvenile 
courts in the Commonwealth are governed. 


James C. Neagles Heads 
Missouri’s Boys’ Town 


James C. Neagles, 32, former parole counselor for St. 
Louis’ Bellfontaine Farms, has been named to head Mis- 
souri’s Boys’ Town at St. James, Missouri. He assumed his 
new duties in May. 

A graduate of the University of Missouri, Neagles en- 
gaged in graduate study at the Washington University 
school of social work. He served as assistant director of 
Missouri’s state training schools and later as executive sec- 
retary of the Missouri League for the Reduction of Delin- 
quency and Crime, an organization interested in the 
reduction and control of delinquency and crime through 
high standards of prevention, probation, police treatment, 
prisons, and parole. 

Missouri’s Boys’ Town was founded in 1948 by Navy 
Lieutenant Commander William F. James of St. Louis to- 
gether with the Harold Francis Schramm American Legion 
Post and a group of St. Louis businessmen. Located on a 
120-acre tract 100 miles southwest of St. Louis, the insti- 
tution has facilities at present for 60 boys. Boys’ Town 
has the cottage plan, each with a house father and mother. 

A graphic half-page account of Neagles’ work in the cor- 
rectional field appeared in the “Everyday Magazine’ sec- 
tion of the May 20 issue of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Michigan Produces 
Delinquency Film 


Angry Boy, a 16 mm. black and white film with dialogue 
and music, is one of the first productions of Michigan’s 
Mental Health Film Board. Produced under the sponsor- 
ship of the State Department of Mental Health, the film 
interprets the services of a child guidance clinic through 
the story of a boy caught stealing by his mother. His diffi- 
culties, arising from disturbed family relationships, are 
treated by a clinic team. 

The film may be rented through local state mental health 
authorities, societies, or public libraries, or purchased from 
the International Film Bureau, Inc., 6 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 2, IIl. 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS RELATING TO DELINQUENCY 


To THE EDITOR: 


In my article on the White House Conference in the 
March 1951 issue of FEDERAL PROBATION, I wrote six reso- 
lutions relating to delinquency. The wording of these reso- 
lutions was taken from the material presented to the 
plenary session of the Conference since the official version 
was not available to me at the time of writing. 

The official version, which is now available, contains 
some editorial changes. In view of this, I thought it might 
be helpful to your readers to have the exact wording of 
these resolutions. They read as follows: 


“1. That there be a comprehensive study of the 
present body of law relating to children and families 
and the methods of implementing such laws; the study 
to include laws that impede the progress of Indians in 
fields of social and cultural advantage. 

“2. That law schools include courses on family law 
and the relation of the law to other professions, and 
that schools of social work include courses on the law 
and its philosophy. 

“3. That, in accordance with state-wide standards, 
courts of superior jurisdiction, having judges qualified 
in the law and with an understanding of social and 
psychological factors, and having qualified probation 
staff and auxiliary personnel, be available for all cases 
involving children with problems that require court 
action, in rural and urban areas. 


“4. That standards be developed for juvenile serv- 
ices in police departments. 

“5. That the preventive and treatment functions of 
social agencies, police, courts, institutions, and after- 
care agencies be co-ordinated so as to insure continuity 
of service. 

“6. That all professions dealing with children be 
given, as an integral part of their preparation, a com- 
mon core of experiences dealing with fundamental con- 
cepts of human behavior, including the need to consider 
the total person as well as any specific disorder; the 
interrelationship of physical, mental, social, religious, 
and cultural forces; the importance of interpersonal 
relationships; the role of self-understanding; and em- 
phasis on the positive recognition and production of 
healthy personalities and the treatment of variations; 
and that lay people be oriented through formal or in- 
formal education to an understanding of the impor- 
tance of the foregoing concepts.” 

The official version of the Pledge to Children contains 
the following additional paragraph: 

“We will provide you with all opportunities possible 
to develop your own faith in God.” 

Chicago, Iil. 
June 6, 1951 
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MorRis GILMORE CALDWELL, Professor of Sociology, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, since 1946. A.B. (1926), Carroll Col- 
lege and Ph.D. (1929), University of Wisconsin. Professor 
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minster College (Mo.), 1934-1985; and University of Ken- 
tucky, 1935-1939. Director, Division of Corrections, Wis- 
consin Welfare Department, 1939-1943, and National 
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CHARLES E. ODELL: Chief, Counseling, Selective Place- 
ment and Testing Division, U. S. Employment Service, 
Washington, D. C.; with the Service since 1938. A.B. 
(1937), Syracuse University. Classification Officer, U. S. 
Naval Reserve, 1943-1946. Member, Board of Trustees, Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association and Chairman, 
Professional Training and Certification Division. Chair- 
man, Professionalization Commission, D. C. Chapter, Inter- 
national Association of Public Employment Services. Au- 
thor of articles in occupational field. 


GISELA KONOPKA: Associate Professor, University of 
Minnesota; on faculty since 1947. M.S.S.A. (1943), Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (Pa.). Psychiatric Group Worker, 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Clinic, and Field Instructor, 
School of Social Work, University of Pittsburgh, 1943- 
1947. Author, Therapeutic Group Work With Children 
(1949) and articles in social work field. Member, Governor’s 
Advisory Committee on Youth, (Minnesota). Chairman, 
Group Work and Group Therapy Committee, A.A.G.W. 
Fellow, American Orthopsychiatric Association. 


AXEL HYE-KNUDSEN: Assistant Director, Prison Depart- 
ment, Ministry of Justice, Copenhagen, Denmark, since 
1945. Master of law degree (1932), University of Copen- 
hagen. Member, Committee for Prisoners Aid Association. 
Author of articles in field of prison administration. 


CLARENCE M. LEeEpDs: Assistant Chief Probation Officer, 
Domestic Relations Court, New York City, since 1940, and 
Instructor, New York School of Social Work, since 1948. 
B.S. (19386), New York University and M.S. (1944), New 
York School of Social Work. Probation Officer, Children’s 
Court, New York City, 1931-1938, and Case Supervisor, 
Domestic Relations Court, New York City, 1933-1940. 
Member, Professional Council, National Probation and Pa- 
role Association. 


LorREN J. Hess: Assistant Professor, Division of Social 
Service, Indiana University, since 1948. A.B. (1933), and 
A.M. (1936), University of Notre Dame, and A.M. (1947), 
University of Chicago. Probation Officer, St. Joseph County 
(Ind.) Circuit Court, 1935-1937; Supervisor, St. Joseph 
County Department of Public Welfare, 1937-1938; Proba- 
tion Officer, Juvenile Court of the District of Columbia, 
1938-1939; Chief Probation Officer, St. Joseph County Cir- 
cuit Court, 1939-1942; and U. S. Army, 1942-1946. Mem- 
ber, American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. 


RIcHARD A. CHAPPELL: Chief of Probation, Administra- 
tive Office of the United States Courts, since 1940. A.B., 
Mercer University, and graduate study, New York School 
of Social Work. Supervisor of Probation, Federal Bureau 
of Prisons, 1937-1940. Chairman, Professional Council, Na- 
tional Probation and Parole Association. 
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FRANK T. FLYNN: Associate Professor, School of Social 
Service Administration, University of Chicago, since 1949; 
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member (1934-1947) and Head, Department of Social Work 
(1939-1942), University of Notre Dame. U. S. Navy, 1942- 
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